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Aeroplane-Photography 


CHARLES G. GREY 


ERHAPS a few hints on the actual pho- 
tographing of aeroplanes may be useful to 
those who have not as yet tried the experi- 

ment. Some of these hints may be an imperti- 
nence to the more experienced readers of this 
journal; but, being myself very much of an 
amateur photographer, I may perhaps save some 
of my readers a few wasted exposures by point- 
ing out some of the traps into which I, myself, 
have fallen. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that 
some aeroplane-makers use white fabric for their 
wings, and others use stuff of a yellowish shade. 
Others, again, use a varnish — commonly known 
as a “dope ”’— which is dark brown. Now, 
according to the color of the planes, so you 
must be careful about your background. It so 
happens that both at Brooklands and at Hendon 
you are so situated in the enclosures that you 
are apt to get the machines against a background 
of dark trees or against a hillside, particularly 
if you are taking a machine just landing or just 
leaving the ground. If the machine happens to 
be one of the really white ones, of course, the 
wings stand out nicely against the dark ground ; 
but if it is ever so pale a yellow or brown, it 
simply disappears into the ground, and you need 
a considerable share of the eye of faith to see 
that it is there at all, particularly if the light is 
bad and you are forced to underexpose. There- 
fore, in the case of a yellow or brown machine, 
it is better to make sure of getting it against 
the sky, for then you are at least sure of a rea- 
sonably good silhouette, and a really good sil- 
houette will often make quite a nice picture. 

On the other hand, if you try to get a photo- 
graph of a white machine against a bright blue 
or white clouded sky, particularly on bright 
spring-days, when there is a white haze hanging 
about, you are quite apt to find that you have 
produced an excellent photograph of a machine 
without any wings, or with only one wing, owing 
to the blue or white sky and the white planes 
all having about the same actinic effect on the 
plate. Naturally, this does not hold good to the 


same extent in the summer, when one some- 
times has the luck to get a sunny day which is 
calm, for really bright sunlight allows one to 
stop down to such an extent that all the details 
of the wings come out clearly, and the sun itself 
makes clear shadows from the little irregulari- 
ties of the wing-surfaces ; but even then one has 
to be very careful. 

Another thing that takes careful watching is 
the attitude of the machine at the moment of 
taking the photograph. As I mention later in 
this article, one gets the best effects by swinging 
the camera around to follow the movement of 
the machine, so that the machine stands out 
sharply against a slightly ill-defined foreground. 
Now, a machine coming straight towards one 
may give simply an end-view of the body, and 
the wings may come out as straight lines on 
either side of a little triangle, with some sticks 
hanging below it — these last being the struts 
and skids of the landing-carriage. On the other 
hand, if one waits till one gets the machine side- 
wise-on, one has a good view of the body and 
landing-wheels, but the wings disappear into 
the body, particularly if one gets them end-on. 

Then, again, if one takes the machine directly 
overhead, as so many people are fond of doing, 
one has an absolute plan of the machine from 
underneath — or a “ worm’s-eye view,” as a 
friend of mine calls it. This looks like noth- 
ing on earth, unless one holds the photograph 
directly over one’s head, gets a crick in one’s 
neck looking at it, and uses one’s imagination a 
good deal. 

The difficulty is to get a view partly under- 
neath and slightly to one side, which will give a 
general all-around impression of a flying ma- 
chine. Myself, I generally try to get at least 
two views of each machine — one coming towards 
me, but showing plenty of the side, and another 
one just as it has passed, so as to show the 
arrangement of the tail. 

If one has the luck to go to one of the aero- 
dromes and find men like Hamel, Salmet or 
Moorhouse flying their Blériots, or Barber on 
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the Valkyrie, or Gilmour or Sopwith on the Mar- 
tin-Handasyde — the latest Brooklands success 
—or Fleming or Pizey on their Bristols, one 
has a chance to get still better pictures; for, in 
taking their corners, fliers of this class tilt their 
machines over to the inside of the curve, just as 
a cyclist leans inward at a corner. This gives 
the photographer a chance to get a really good 
plan view of the machine, either of the under 
side, if he is at the outside of the curve, or of 
the top of the wings, if he is at the inner side. 
These pictures of a machine well “ banked ” at 
a corner are about as effective as anything one 
can do. 

Another little point worthy to be noted is 
that the vast bare expanse of an aerodrome 
makes it very hard to judge distances. The 
trouble is accentuated by the fact that aeroplanes 
are very much bigger than one thinks, and they, 
the monoplanes particularly, are so symmetri- 
cally designed that they always appear to be 
much closer than they really are. In conse- 
quence, one is apt to go snapping away cheer- 
fully at machines which are a hundred yards or 
more away, under the impression that they are 
near enough to make quite a good picture, and 
then feel annoyed because they come out a mere 
speck. A friend, who is, I believe, an authority 
on photography, showed me not long ago some 
photographs he had taken in France, thinking 
the machines were quite close, whereas, when 
developed, they looked like a flaw in the plate. 

I use a 5 by + Goerz camera, with a Celor 
lens and a focal-plane shutter, which is as good 
a machine as one needs for most fast work. I 
also use Gem Portrait plates, which I find are 
many times faster than any films I can discover. 
I have also obtained equally good results from 
Warpress and Lumitre plates. If going where 
I may take a lot of photographs, I take a Premo 
film-pack, and expose accordingly, using the 
films in the middle of the day, when the light is 
at its best, and the plates later. In this way I 
have obtained excellent results, with films, of 
aeroplanes traveling at over sixty miles an hour. 

In using a very fast shutter and plates on 
aeroplane work, when a machine is actually fly- 
ing, there is one objection, which applies equally 
well to photographing racing motor-cars or trains, 
namely, that for pictorial purposes the machine 
might just as well be standing still, so far as an 
impression of rapid motion is concerned. I 
therefore make a practice, when the light is 
good, of stopping down to F/8 or F/11, and 
giving an exposure of about 1/200, instead of 
opening up the lens and giving 1/1000. I then 
get the cross-lines of the view-finder, which is on 
the top of the camera, set on one part of the 


machine, and swing the camera around to follow 
it as it goes by. The result is that one gets the 
aeroplane dead sharp, and everything else slightly 
blurred, which is exactly what one really sees 
when following a flying machine with one’s eye. 

Of course, when the light is bad, one has to 
do this even with the lens open to F/4.5, and 
during last summer I am afraid that most of my 
photographs were so taken. 

It is possible to get excellent photographs in 
the same way with an ordinary kodak, or a simi- 
lar camera, with the ordinary shutter on the 
lens, and using films; but the exposure must 
not be less than 1/50, for it is almost impossi- 
ble to avoid an unintentional vertical shake in 
the camera, as well as the intentional horizontal 
swing; and with the view-finder on the front 
instead of on top, it is harder to keep the aero- 
plane in exactly the same spot on the finder. 
Of course, in any case, with so slow an expo- 
sure, the background is hopelessly blurred, but 
that always seems to me to give an increased 
impression of the speed at which the aeroplane 
is traveling. 

It is worth while remembering that an aero- 
plane taken against a sky-line will always do 
with a little less exposure than if resting on the 
ground and lighted only from above. 

For those who do not run to focal-plane shut- 
ters and lenses which open out to F/4 or so, I 
will give a few hints on photographing station- 
ary aeroplanes. In these days of properly- 
arranged aerodromes, with railings to keep peo- 
ple from trespassing on the landing-ground and 
getting run over, one can take quite interesting 
pictures of machines standing still, or just on 
the point of starting. The railings themselves 
provide an excellent rest, and it is the custom 
of aviators to bring their machines fairly close 
to the rails, in order to pick up passengers. Even 
a comparatively slow shutter, giving an expo- 
sure of, say, 1/25 or 1/50 of a second, will 
manage to catch a characteristic attitude of a 
well-known flier or the peculiar pose of a me- 
chanie swinging a propeller to start an engine. 

The stationary photographer — if I may use 
the term — should be as careful as he who is tak- 
ing moving machines to see that his planes do not 
fade away into the blue sky or dark background, 
as the case may be, and in a general way it will 
be found that a better picture of an aeroplane 
at rest can be had by stooping, and getting the 
vamera as low as possible, so as to get a some- 
what upward view of the machine. It makes 
sure of getting some width in the planes. 

Just a hint or two also to those who have the 
chance to run about on the ground itself near 
the machines. Do not stand in a direct line 
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behind the machine when the engine is about to 
start, or you will get your camera full of dust 
or any dirt which is movable, for the propeller 
makes a draught of anything from forty to ninety 
miles an hour, according to the power of the 
engine. Do not stand in a line with the pro- 
peller beside the machine, for if the propeller 
hits anything and bursts, the pieces fly with the 
velocity of a bullet. Do not get in front of a 
monoplane, and then walk up to it looking into 
your view-finder, for if the engine started up, 
and the machine charged at you, you might not 


have time to get away, and the propeller blades 
would simply hew you asunder. In a general 
way, keep your eyes very much about you, for 
machines have a disconcerting way of swinging 
around suddenly when running along the ground, 
and you may be knocked down and damaged by 
one machine when photographing another. Do 
not lean up against the tail-spars or body of an 
aeroplane if you have respectable clothes on, or 
you are likely to find yourself well smeared with 
half-burnt castor oil, which is used to lubricate 
the engines. — The Amateur Photographer. 


On Print-Criticism 


VIRGINIA F. CLUTTON 


N their London Letter— May Puoto-Era — 
Carine and Will A. Cadby speak of “that 
bane of photographic journalism — pages 

of criticisms of prints that should never have 
seen the light of day.”— And why, may we 
ask, should these prints never have seen the 
light of day’ Perhaps they do not reach the 
exalted heights of pictorial excellence demanded 
by their critics. But who shall sit in judgment 
upon their value to their possessors — upon 
their pleasure-giving power’ That they do 
give pleasure, and are a source of great satis- 
faction to their makers, no one can deny. And 
shall they be denied the “ light of day ” because 
some advanced workers see in them only their 
crudities’ Here is a little picture of baby at 
play —to be sure the background is obtrusive, 
the lighting abominable, the pose, perhaps, a bit 
awkward ; but doesn’t it show the sweet little 
smile in all its spontaneous merriment? Who 
will quarrel with mother or sister for “snapping ” 
the roguish face / 

Then, on Saturday afternoon many a city 
worker joyfully tucks his camera under his arm 
and starts off for a half-holiday in the country, 
and if he brings back a set of “pictures” that 
violate all the rules of composition and chiaros- 
curo, if many are underexposed and all are com- 
monplace, yet dare we say, “these should not 
have been”? Was not the day profitable—a 
health-giving tramp in the free fresh air in search 
of nature’s beauties, a more or less complete appre- 
ciation of these when found and a laudable en- 
deavor to portray them in all their splendor? 
While this effort may have met with little suc- 
cess, the worker was satisfied probably, and the 
prints became a memento of the day’s pleas- 
ures, as do those others — the family-group, the 
office-force at a picnic, the pretty stenographer 
on the boarding-house steps. For, as the Cadbys 





themselves say: “A record of real happenings 
is bound to be absorbingly interesting, however 
technically deficient the photographs may be.” 
So much, then, for the right of such to existence ! 

We have said that these ordinary prints prob- 
ably satisfied the maker — but should it chance 
that they do not, what then’ In that case, the 
amateur, more than likely, will compare his 
results with those obtained under similar condi- 
tions by other workers, reproductions of whose 
prints appear in a current photo-magazine, and 
the criticism thereof may assist him to find the 
greatest faults in his own work. He strives for 
better results, and probably attains a modicum . 
of success, but eventually reaches a point beyond 
which, unaided, he cannot go. 

Where, now, shall he look for help’ If he 
depends solely upon experiments of his own, 
these must be almost numberless and must be 
carried on with great exactitude, to prove of 
value. Even then, the results are but imper- 
fect, in that difficulties, other than technical 
faults, seldom can be thus overcome, because 
the amateur does not comprehend wherein lies 
the fault ; he may not even be conscious of its 
presence. To him, the road passing directly 
through the center of the picture, dividing it 
into right-and-left halves, is not a defect —ex- 
perimentation will not help him here ! 

“ Let him ask the advice of some experienced 
friend,” may be suggested. Yet how many 
“beginners ” number such among their acquaint- 
ances’ But few, indeed, and even these hesi- 
tate to ply their friends with ceaseless questions, 
and make endless demands for assistance and 
print-criticism. 

As a third recourse, therefore, the tyro turns 
to his photographic magazines, and, hesitatingly, 
it may be, he sends a print of his own to the 
magazine for criticism, and eagerly awaits the 
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AT ROCKAWAY BEACH 


judgment given it. This may hurt, but more 
than that, it helps, and so, later, he sends an- 
other, and so on, and profiting by the criticisms, 
his work continually improves in quality. 

Heretofore our amateur has read only those 
pages of his photo-magazine which deal with the 
troubles of the beginner, and kindred subjects — 
simple articles such as he could readily under- 
stand; but now, as his work improves, his am- 
bition is stirred to do something better, and 
other articles are selected for perusal. He re- 
reads the back numbers, of his magazines and 
slowly absorbs knowledge of some new phase of 
photography — enlarging, perhaps, or photo- 
graphy at night. He studies composition and 
lighting, much or little as his time, inclination 
and financial condition will permit, and, in 
time, perhaps, may earn for himself a place in 
the first ranks of really earnest and successful 
workers — so high a position, possibly, that few 
will feel competent to criticize his work. 

Be this as it may, however, these latter “ first- 
rank amateurs ” are decidedly in the minority, 
a figure of three digits, probably, would include 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


them all, while the multitude of “lesser lights ” 
in the photographic world hardly may be esti- 
mated, even, running into the millions as they 
do. And it is for these millions that photo- 
graphic journalism exists — these are the read- 
ers of the magazines, the buyers of advertised 
goods. Were it not for these millions there 
would be, probably, no photo-magazines for the 
more advanced worker to enjoy, or if there 
were, their subscription-rates must be so high 
as to limit their circulation even farther. So, 
since the aim of photographic magazines must 
be, first of all, to please the ordinary ‘‘ camera 
fiend,” and thus, slowly, laboriously it may be, 
to lead him on, first, to higher ideals, then to 
higher accomplishment ; shall we not agree that 
the criticism-department is not only not the 
“bane of photographic journalism,” but is, in- 
deed, its very backbone’ It is naturally assumed 
that this department is conducted with ability. 

However far one may have risen above the 
criticism of his fellows, let him not forget that 
once he needed help, and as he needed it for- 
merly, so others need it to-day. 
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The Story of the First Kodak 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 





EARLY every camerist has among his 

photographic possessions some memento 

of a particular personal interest. Among 
souvenirs of this character, and prized by the 
Editor, is an album stamped on the front cover, 
in gilt letters, “* Kodakiana, 1889 a.p,” and 
containing nearly two hundred circular pictures 
made with the first kodak taken to Europe by 
acamerist. It has a unique history, but a no 
more remarkable one than the meeting at 
Rochester one year before — 1888 — between 
himself and the inventor of the kodak, the 
latter unknown to fame at that time. By com- 
paring George Eastman’s present standing as a 
captain of industry with his somewhat obscure 
reputation twenty-four years ago, the above- 
mentioned meeting assumes almost historical 





significance. 

April 6, 1889, the Editor left Boston for an 
extended tour in Europe, selecting for a small 
photographic equipment a No. 1 Kodak — the 
very first model. This consisted of a plain 
black box, 3x 3x 5 inches, an vpening for the 
lens — the aperture being protected by a felt- 
stopper —a catgut-cord to set the shutter, re- 
leased by a tiny brass button (the original 
button that was used to enable the Company to 
do the rest), a key to wind up the roll-film of 
one hundred CL POSUres, and a little recessed 
circular plate showing when an exposure had 
been reeled off —this constituted the entire 
equipment. But, although it had no finder of 
any kind, no focusing-scale, nor even a device 
to record the number of exposures made, this 
initial Kodak model was extremely ingenious 
and efficient, for with the two cartridges the 
Editor took with him he produced one hundred 
and ninety-nine perfect films; there would have 
been two hundred —the full capacity of the 
two rolls of film—had not an untoward inci- 
dent caused the loss of one film. 








When the Editor used his kodak for the first 
time, it was on the parade-ground of the Horse 
Guards, London. It was the Queen’s birthday 
and the customary military ceremony of troop- 
ing the colors had drawn a vast number of 
spectators, about 100.000. The late-comer with 
a miniature camera slung over his shoulder saw 
no prospect of success. Little, low, wooden 
stools, affording a slight visual advantage, easily 
brought a sovereign each. The kodaker was in 
despair, but, being a New-Englander, he had 
recourse to strategy, and within fifteen minutes 
he was within the enclosure, the cynosure of all 
eyes. The first difficulty — an altercation with 
an officer who mistook the little black box for 
an infernal machine —was soon surmounted, 
and the camerist was eagerly awaiting the 
approach of the cavalcade, headed by the Prince 
of Wales (the late King Edward VII) and his 
uncle, the Duke of Cambridge, riding abreast. 
When at a point opposite the camerist — about 
twenty feet distant, and carefully observed by 
policemen, right and left — the procession halted. 
Advancing several yards on his magnificent 
horse, the Prince of Wales stopped and, salu- 
ting, posed for the initial kodak-picture. It was 
a great moment and entirely unexpected. The 
button was pressed, the Prince of Wales wheeled 
about and took his former position beside his 
royal uncle, whom he requested to step forward 
and pose for the American camerist. Another 
great moment, confusion on the part of the 
photographer, and another important picture 
had been secured. 

It was not until after his return to his native 
land — July of that year —that the Editor was 
able to account for only one hundred and ninety- 
nine pictures, instead of the full complement of 
two hundred —the equestrian portrait of the 
Duke of Cambridge superimposed that of the 
Prince of Wales. It was a double exposure! 
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Pictorial Surgery — A Problem in Composition 


WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


O one who has looked over a collection 

of photographic prints carefully can 

have failed to notice many instances in 

which the judicious employment of a pair 

of scissors would have vastly improved the com- 

position of given works. Simplification and 

elimination is, of course, a very important part 

of the work of a photographer, and in spite of all 

his theories there will be details in many of his 

prints that do not properly belong there; but 

what we are now particularly to consider is the 
possibility to improve a design by trimming. 

Here, then, is a concrete case, which is illus- 





NO. 1 Cc. C. HOLLIS 





NO. 2 Cc. C. HOLLIS 


trated in the marine-piece taken by Mr. C. C. 
Hollis. No. 1 shows the photograph as it was 
originally taken. No. 2 shows the same print 
with about two inches of the sky trimmed off 
the top of the picture. No. 3 shows the same 
subject with a portion of the foreground cut 
away from the bottom of the picture. No. 4 is 
a compromise, with all the foreground retained, 
and all but a small portion of the sky. Let us 
compare these variations. 

The question is, which of these four prints is 
the best, from the point of view of design ; that 
is, which is the best composition, and why? It 
is evident that No. 1 is a faulty composition, for 
two reasons : first, because it is divided exactly 
in the middle in two parts of equal dimensions 
by the dark line of the shore; and, second, be- 
cause the height of the picture is too great in 
proportion to its width. If we are to improve 
this picture by trimming, we must get rid of 
the two difficulties pointed out. Either the 
foreground, the sea, or the upper section of the 
picture — the sky — must be sacrificed; for as 
it is, the work is equivocal in its meaning, and 
the interest is divided. 

In trimming it as in No. 2. we have sacri- 
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NO. 3 Cc. C. HOLLIS 


ficed the best part of the sky, and we have got 
rid of the two objections noted. The propor- 
tions and shape of the picture are more agree- 
able, and the black horizontal line no longer 
divides the panel in two equal parts. 

But, on the other hand, can we afford to give 
up so much of the sky’ If you will examine 
No. 1, you can hardly fail to observe that the 
upper part of the sky is the most unusual and 
interesting and luminous part of the picture. 
To take away the illuminated upper-portion of 
the sky, therefore, involves a sacrifice that 
we hardly like to make, particularly as it is 
unnecessary. 

In No. 3 the problem is better solved, as it 
seems to me, by the cutting away of a liberal 
slice of the foreground, and keeping the whole 
of the sky. This is my favorite of the series. 
Usually the cutting out of the foreground would 
be a hazardous operation; but in this case we 
have a bit of realistic wave-detail, which is very 
well photographed, but presenting an effect that 
is, after all, not so very uncommon in photo- 
graphy. The picture in No. 3 is certainly more 
luminous than in No. 2. The shape and pro- 
portions of the print are about what they should 


be. There is a rather big, expansive suggest- 
iveness about the sky, and, for my part, I would 
not cut any of it out. 

There will doubtless be those who find No. 4 
very attractive, and who are glad to have the 
waves of the foreground retained. Water in 
movement, when it has sufficient character, is 
always an element of animation, and the waves 
in Mr. Hollis’s print are very interesting for 
their naturalism. The water-view here is not, 
perhaps, made so emphatically the single inter- 
esting passage in the design as to conflict with 
the beauty of the sky, though this has been 
somewhat abbreviated in order to obviate the 
error of having the picture divided in two 
equal] parts. 

The respective merits of these modifications 
by trimming are passed upon without any claim 
to finality. The interesting thing about these 
experiments is the fact that they are quite typ- 
ical of so many other cases. Out of a given 
hundred prints by amateurs, at least fifty, per- 
haps more, may be found to be susceptible to 
improvement in the matter of design by just 
such a process of pictorial surgery. 
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Persuading a Business-Man 


Substantially a Verbatim Conversation in Which the Merits of 
Camera-Work as a Recreation Were Discussed 


PHIL M. RILEY 


. RANKLY, I don’t see it,” said Brown, 
drawing his chair away from the glow- 
ing fire in the club reception room. It 

was a spring day, with only a bit of chill in the 
air, and a grate fire was really unnecessary. 
“To me, the strange part of it is that this 
desire to make all your friends use a camera is 
your one eccentricity ; but paradoxically you so 
consistently practise what you preach that, 
although I can’t see it, I am almost persuaded 
there is something in what you say.” 
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* Thanks,” said I, laconically. 

*T’m a busy man,” Brown continued. “I 
don’t know where I’d find the time for photo- 
graphy, nor what I should get in return if I 
did find it.” 

“Time!” I exclaimed, * Time isn’t such a 
big consideration. There are twenty-four hours 
a day, all of which you use to suit your needs 
and pleasures. I admit you’re busy; so am I; 
but you have more time for recreation than I ; 
your office-hours are later in the morning and 
earlier at night than mine, and you can get to 
your home more quickly.” 

* Yet every hour of the day seems accounted 


for, and my habits are regular,” interposed 
Brown. 

“Very true, there must be concessions,” | 
replied. ‘Concessions follow every additional 
call upon your time; you'll probably need to 
revise your schedule somewhat on one or two 
days a week, but that can probably be done 
without serious sacrifices.” 

* You don’t infer that my recreation time is 
poorly spent?” questioned my companion 
suspiciously, 

* It’s every man according to his own tastes, 
you know,” I assured him. * You said just 
now you didn’t know what you would get in 
return for time put into photography. From 
my standpoint that question is amusing.” 

* Very well, ’'m glad to make a man laugh 
now and then. But candidly, what can I get 
out of it?” 

*On the face of it, pictures and the fun of 
making them, but that’s really only the begin- 
ning. What do you get out of your recreations 
here at the club? Companionship, good fellow- 
ship, a pastime, social prestige and acquaintance 
with influential men — that is what you get.” 

“A goodly showing, it seems to me,” inter- 
rupted Brown rather pointedly. 

“Quite an array, indeed,” I went on, * but 
mere membership gives you what social prestige 
there is in it, and your acquaintanceships are 
easily obtained by lunching here daily. All the 
rest — a pastime, companionship, good fellow- 
ship—and much more, besides, are yours 
through the use of a camera. As a pastime, 
photography is fascinating and enjoyable ; bet- 
ter still, it is healthful, refining and educative.” 

* Bully! three cheers for Taft!” exclaimed 
Brown, whimsically. “ You should be either a 
‘ainpaign orator or a real-estate promoter — 
any gentlemanly occupation which offers better 
remuneration than selling twenty-dollar cameras 
to busy business men.” 

* Be serious,” I begged. 

*T am serious, I like your enthusiasm and it 
seems sincere, but it doesn’t inspire me. My 
attitude toward photography is much like that 
of the New York World toward Roosevelt; | 
do not hate it, but I differ with it —that is to 
say, the claims made for it. Possibly it has 
never been explained rightly to me, but like the 
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man from Missouri I must be shown. If you 
happen to want photographs for a definite pur- 
pose and can ill afford to pay to have them 
made by a professional, it is certainly a conven- 
ience to be able to make them yourself, but as 
for the fun of the thing as a pastime, or the 
further refinements of health and education, 
frankly, I don’t see it. Perhaps you can readjust 
my point of view.” 

“You don’t look the picture of health,” I 
remarked critically. 

“Nor do I always feel the personification of 
it. I'll admit that readily enough,” he replied, 
smiling. “ No particular ailment, apparently— 
just chronically tired, or lazy, I guess. I have 
no bad habits, am reasonably temperate, careful 
what I eat, keep fairly good hours, take a cold 
plunge and a short walk in the park every 
morning before breakfast. What more can a 
man do without turning his home into a gymna- 
sium’ I’m not training for a Marathon race, 
you know. The doctor said I needed to be out- 
doors more, and suggested the morning walk, 
but I haven't noticed any spirits of youth yet.” 
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“Do you enjoy that morning walk?” I in- 
quired cunningly, taking a chance of finding a 
possible lead. 

‘“* Beastly nuisance,” he replied, falling for it. 
* Dr. Smith said it was better than any tonic and 
that in three months I’d feel as fit as a two-year- 
old; that if generally practised as a habit of 
life, every family physician would lose half his 
present fees. Seems to be only a notion, though. 
I don’t feel any different than I did a year ago.” 

“That’s because your walk has no definite 
point other than as a duty,” I explained, rising 
to the occasion. “ Like a bitter pill at meal- 
time, there is nothing pleasurable in it, and in 
such a case as yours will prove of no more 
benefit. You do not require medicine, but rather 
enthusiasm in a healthful outdoor recreation 
which has no connection with your business. 
If you enjoyed your walk for itself, or were it 
merely incidental to something you did enjoy, 
all would be different. That’s the psychology 
of the thing; you need to subordinate your walk 
to something more enjoyable — make it a part 
of that something.” 











UNDER THE OAKS 


* And you would suggest photography ¢ ” 

“TI would. I see you follow me,” I said. 

“Right in your footsteps,” laughed Brown. 
“ T can even feel the lariat tightening.” 

“You drive to the office in a motor car,” 
I pursued. “Why do you do so when you 
might take your morning walk that way’ It 
would not take you more than half an hour, 
and you could vary the trip by several routes, 
all interesting.” 

“Dangerous ground, this,” laughed Brown. 
“The fact is, when I walk I find myself plan- 
ning my day’s work in spite of my rule not to 
carry business outside the office. Driving a car 
keeps my thoughts pretty busy; there is oppor- 
tunity for nothing else, and it is exhilarating 
sport besides. To make up the half hour I take 
a roundabout route, so I am out in the morning 
air as long as if I walked.” 

‘Photography again,” I cried triumphantly. 
* Now I’m going to tell you a few things, real 
facts, and tell them pointedly. Please don’t 
take offence, because none is intended. I merely 
want to tell you the truth as I see it. Appar- 
ently your only real interests in life outside your 
business are your club, your motor car and your 
family. You are a good husband and a good 
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father, even though your family gets hardly 
more than perfunctory attention; your home is 
cared for without much thought from you, by 
the gardener and others whom youemploy. Your 
‘ar is subservient to your business, and your 
club partly so; aside from that it merely serves 
to kill time. You need a recreation which coip- 
erates with your family, your walks, your drives, 
which adds new thoughts, stimulates new ideas, 
invites the study of many interesting subjects, 
and, above all, has no possible connection with 
how you can sell more bituminous coal to smoke 
up our fair city. These qualities are not found 
in any outdoor sports or games, for they do not 
stimulate both mind and body.” 

Brown moved about nervously in his chair 
and looked out of the window in meditation. 

* Let’s really look at some of those things,” 
I said, pointing toward the street in an attempt 
to follow his train of thought and so get into 
the path of least resistance. “Look at the 
Johnson house over there. It isn’t much in 
itself, but the grounds and particularly that 
hedge are splendid. Do you know what it is?” 

“T’ll confess I don’t,” he replied. “ They 
use privet, barberry, hawthorn and other shrubs, 
I believe, but I never thought much about them.” 
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* Neither did I until I got my camera. Then 
I was struck by this view. It composes well 
from here, so I made a photograph. It made 
me think more about that hedge; it took my 
fancy and I looked it up. It happens to be 
privet. Then I read up the hedge question. I 
know about most of the different kinds now, 
and I have one like this well started on my 
grounds.” 

“ Yes, I noticed that last Sunday,” said Brown. 

“Look now at those large white blossoms 
fully six inches across on that woody shrub, and 
near by that bush of smaller white flowers.” 

“Splendid,” said Brown, beginning to take a 
real interest. 

“Do you know what they are ’ ” I asked. 

“Once more I take off my hat to you,” said 





my companion. ‘ From this distance both look 
like roses, yet a single one of such size seems 
unusual. I like to have flowers around, but 
my gardener looks after them. You see I’ve 
been too busy to look into such matters.” 

“Not too busy,” I corrected, * but — pardon 
me —disinclined perhaps to make education 
your recreation, taking it in small doses well 
mixed with fresh air and bodily exercise. You 
and I were in much the same circumstances ; 
neither of us had any more education than we 
needed, and we have had to work hard to get 
ahead in the world. Both of us have devoted 
our spare moments to having a good time, but 
in different ways. You take an hour after 
luncheon for a black cigar, two highballs and an 
exchange of yarns with Harding, and as many 
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more as necessary any evening to induce him to 
play a game of poker.” 

“Cut that preaching,’ 
panion irritably. 

“ Not preaching at all,” I protested. “I am 
merely pointing out differences. There’s no im- 
morality involved as I can see, but from my view- 
point the time might have been spent better. 
Your recreations give you nothing to think about 
after they are over; mine do. I carry a small 
pocket-camera with me most of the time and 
wherever I go, whether I walk, ride or drive, I 
am on the watch for views. Anything that is 
beautiful, or which interests me, arouses my 
curiosity and which I do not understand, I 
photograph, and later as I have time I read up 
about it. An encyclopedia is useless unless you 
read it.” 

“ Well, that beats all!” exclaimed Brown with 
astonishment. 

“Tf I go to New York or Chicago on busi- 
ness, my little camera goes into my overcoat 
pocket,” I continued. “On such trips I have 
picked up some splendid material — street- 
scenes, parks, railroad-stations and much more. 
By train there are few opportunities except at 
the point of destination, but by boat much work 
can be done en route. Some of the best por- 
traits of my wife I have made on coastwise 
steamers, and from their decks I have also ob- 
tained some striking impressions of New York 
harbor, of incoming greyhounds of the sea, and 
of New York’s wonderful skyline. Much the 
same is true of the ‘ Windy City.’ The Chicago 
River abounds in splendid scenes of commercial 
activity, and the lake-front is almost another 
New York at the Battery.” 

Brown whistled softly. 

“Tf I am invited to take a sail down the 
harbor, on the lake, or to join in a quiet canoe 
picnic on the river, my camera is a pleasant 
companion. It goes with me on my summer 
vacation, whether I spend it on the Maine sea- 
coast, in an Adirondack camp, or the White 
Mountains.” 

“ That’s more to my liking, 
panion, his face brightening. 

“ Once or twice a week I can take an hour off 
in the morning or late in the afternoon instead of 
your extra luncheon hour. My evenings — except 
for theater and dinner engagements — I usually 
spend at home reading or developing and printing 
my pictures. The small negatives I print in a cone 
enlarger to 614 x 81% size. I made up my mind 
several years ago that I was going to learn at least 
one new and interesting fact every day, and my 
‘-amera has helped me to do it. To-day I know 
more about nature-study, flowers, trees, ani- 


, 


interrupted my com- 


” 


said my com- 


mals, architecture, famous paintings and sculp- 
ture than I dreamed was possible five years 
ago, and I can talk intelligently on any of these 
subjects. I never find myself planning my 
office-work until I get there. I have plenty to 
think of besides that.” 

“T’ve noticed your familiarity with these 
subjects,” remarked my friend. 

* We are forgetting the flowers,” I continued. 
** The smaller ones are, indeed, roses, the Altai 
rose, one of the best for shrubbery-purposes ; 
but the larger is a single tree-peony, one of 
Professor Sargent’s favorites — Sargent of the 
Arnold Arboretum, you know.” 

* Well, it may be; it’s beautiful.” 

“Now look at the house itself,’ I ran on. 
* Did you ever notice the lack of much orna- 
mentation on the modern stucco- or concrete- 
house and wonder why’ ‘There is the answer 
before your very eyes. Notice the beautiful 
play of sunlight and shadow on the house-wall. 
What more ornamentation is needed’ It is an 
ever-changing decoration, different at each hour 
of the day, and now architects often leave blank 
expanses for that very purpose. The design is 
so simple, too. A house of Italian feeling, a 
pergola instead of a piazza across the main 
house between two wings, and the sun slanting 
through it. As you search for pictures you 
begin to notice and appreciate such things, and 
the world is full of them.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the listener invol- 
untarily. 

“T could tell you of a hundred more in- 
stances,” I went on enthusiastically, ‘of my 
walks afield in search of flowers, birds and the 
little animals of the field; of my success in 
finding landscapes and waterscapes in this 
prosaic old town which are beautiful and have 
received salon-honors as works of art; of my 
pleasure and benefits to mind and body these 
five years in the pursuit of my hobby, but I 
won’t bore you.” 

“Don’t begin to worry about that; go on. 
I’m beginning to get interested,” said Brown, 
drawing his chair nearer. 

“ Then I'll tell you some facts about the use 
of the camera, which five years’ enjoyment of it 
have taught me are the truth. It is healthful, 
for it takes one out into the fields and woods in 
search of material, furnishes a pleasurable rea- 
son for long walks and stimulates the mind along 
new lines. It is educative, cultivates observa- 
tion and the desire to know more of the things 
photographed. It has a refining influence, en- 
courages the study of pictorial composition, of 
the best paintings by old masters and new, and 
even of sculpture as an aid to figure-composition. 
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It fosters a love of the home, for when condi- 
tions are less favorable outside, there is still 
much that may be done inside, such as to make 
portraits of the family, finish up pictures and the 
like. It is an unselfish pastime, for others can 
participate in it with you. ” 

“ And you really enjoy the work itself, aside 
from the other associations?’ You do not find it 
drudgery? There is really fun in it? ’ 

“Fun? I’ve had more than you can im- 
agine. I never was acquainted with my wife 
until I took up photography and learned about 
the things that interest her. My boys, too, 
have cameras and we work together. They 
share my enthusiasm and learn almost as fast. 
I think the Boy Camerist is better than the Boy 
Scout, not saying anything against that organi- 
zation, either.” 

“ Is photography difficult to learn ?” 

“Not outdoor work, of the ordinary sort. 
It’s the simplest thing in the world. Half a 
dozen trips with me, and you'll be fully fledged. 
The average person learns from an instruction- 
book and finds no difficulty if he follows direc- 
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tions intelligently. Progress in this field has 
been so rapid the last few years that the unini- 
tiated person hasn’t kept up with it; he still 
associates the camera with a stuffy darkroom 
which kills all the pleasure of picture-taking in 
the open. Photography of to-day is an all-out- 
door pastime; the darkroom is needed only in 
large, specialized commercial-work. Upto 5x 7 
size every part of the work, including loading, 
developing and printing, can be performed out- 
doors. There is no need to isolate yourself 
from your friends or to stain your hands; and 
the joy of success — to make a picture yourself 
that calls forth an exclamation of appreciation — 
like yours an instant ago — well, you must try 
it to know.” 

*“ But that head, those antlers!” exclaimed 
Brown, gazing at the photograph I held in my 
hand. “It’s a better specimen than mine | 
brought home last fall! And what a setting 
among the trees! By George, that makes me 
long for the Maine woods ; it has the real spirit 
of the ‘down East’ country. What a pity it 
isn’t bigger.” 
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“In my office hangs an enlargement, four 
feet wide, of this picture with no appreciable 
loss of quality, and a distinct gain in impressive- 
ness because of its size. Come in and see it, 
and I’ll show you the camera I made it with. I 
bought a new one last week, and I’m going to 
sell this old one for what I can get. It’s some- 
what battered up, but the lens is a corker.” 

* 1 will,” said Brown, “but I never knew 
you went ‘down East ’ hunting; I never knew 
you had any trophies.” 

“Oh yes, I have, but they’re not like yours, 
and I don’t go hunting in the ordinary sense of 
the term. My trophies are photographic and I 
judged from our past conversations that photo- 
graphs did not greatly interest you.” 

* But I never knew you made photographs 
like this,” he protested. 

* You see I substitute a camera for the rifle,” 
I explained. * To kill a deer for the venison is 
one thing; but to kill it for sport, for a pas- 
time —as many do — is another. My trophies 
do not cost a life.” 

* That’s alla matter of sentiment and per- 
sonal opinion,” Brown hastened to object. 

“Quite true,” I replied, * but it’s a humane 
idea all the same. And the fun, even with those 
who have no sentiment, isn’t in the killing but in 
the rough-and-ready life, the long tramps, the 
tracking of the game and in the trophies they 
varry home. Now, isn’t it 7’ 

“T guess you're right,” admitted my com- 
panion. 

“And isn’t my photographic trophy as good 
as ever you took with a rifle?” I pursued 
relentlessly. 

* It surely is.” was the reply. 


« After all.” I went on, “ hunting is only the 
craftiness of a man pitted against the cunning 
of an animal. To make a good photograph of 
a deer, for instance, you must get much nearer 
than is necessary for a successful rifle-shot. All 
the real pleasure there is in hunting consists in 
getting near to a wild creature; once having 
done so, is it not more satisfactory to carry away, 
as a trophy, a good photograph with which to 
prove the story instead of the antlers, the skin, 
or even the whole carcass of the animal’ What 
hunter has not longed for a picture of the scene 
at the instant of his shot, and doesn’t the one I 
have just showed you prove even greater skill, 
cunning and better woodcraft than any game- 
trophy you ever won?” 

Brown smiled, and thought a minute or so. 
* Well, I never thought of it that way, old 
man,” he said finally. ‘“What’ll you take for 
that old camera of yours? It would do for me 
to begin with.” 


“ 


In striving for high ideals in my daily work, 
I am aided by encouraging words of men who 
have attained success by honorable and exem- 
plary efforts. I cite a few of these maxims, but 
do not remember their source : 

Most men mistake Being Alive for Living. 

A person with only one eye often sees more 
than most men having two eyes. 

The best of what we hear, we fail to under- 
stand. He who understands is wealthy, for all 
things are his. 

We grieve for the few in asylums for the 
mad, but heed not the wanton waste of sound 
minds. — C. L. Lewis. 





SUNRISE ON THE ATLANTIC 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 
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STUDY IN DOUBLE LIGHTING 


CARLE SEMON 


Unconventional Lighting of Subjects 


CARLE SEMON 


HE double lighting of subjects, as well as 
their portrayal against the light, is often 
of interesting artistic advantage and 
quite unconventional in the results. The source 
of illumination, preferably greater from one 
side, suggests ordinary window-lighting; a 
rounded corner or bay-window being usually 
serviceable — properly controlled by screens 
sectionally adaptive to different widths — for 
the regulation of the feeling of atmosphere be- 
hind the subject. 
Efficient reflected light should be arranged 
from the front to brighten the shadows and 
soften the outlines where they abruptly encoun- 


ter the extreme cross-lights of double-lighting. 

This method of illumination often plays pe- 
culiar pranks with features and hair; therefore 
it is advisable to keep the planes relatively 
broad by slight diffusion of focus. For this 
work a single lens of proper focal length or the 
single combination of a double lens is effective. 
The use of a lens-shade will often avoid other- 
wise uncontrollable reflections that enter the 
lens from side angles. 

In subjects directly against the light, the 
beauty of spontaneous mood and pose is retained 
by a moderately-short exposure ; light, properly 
reflected, helping to avoid absolute silhouettes. 
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Third Paper 


DAVID J. COOK 


ERHAPS nowhere in photography should 

greater care be exercised than in the little 

things pertaining to development. Many 
workers are content to believe that the develop- 
ing of a negative is merely a mechanical opera- 
tion, requiring little consideration. Those who 
practise machine-made methods rarely, if ever, 
manipulate the negative; whereas, votaries of 
advanced picture-naking develop the image as 
the painter would bring out the features on his 
canvas — building up here, toning down there, 
-arefully-accentuating characteristics and sub- 
duing imperfections, until the artistic conception 
is complete. It must not be supposed, however, 
that manipulation will allow of negligence, take 
the place of careful arrangement and distribution 
of light and shade, or put something into the 
negative that was not placed there by the action 
of light ; but, in the hands of one who knows his 
chemicals, latitude of the sensitive plate and 
importance of temperature, manipulation may, 
and is made to, play a very important part in 
the making of a pictorial photograph. In fact, 
for superior results in pictorial portraiture, 
manipulation is an absolute essential to success ; 
and we have but to note the exquisite works of 
art-photography by such masters as Doty, Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Kiisebier and many others who prac- 
tise “ brush-development,” to be convinced of 
this great truth. 

The art of development is essentially a prac- 
tical understanding and knowledge of the func- 
tions of each ingredient that comprise the 
developing-solution ; and control in manipula- 
tion lies in altering the relation of the lower 
tones or shadow-detail to the upper tones or 
highlights. The tonal qualities of light-intensities 
may vary at every stage of development, accord- 
ing to the character, strength and temperature 
of the developing-solution ; latitude and kind of 
plate used; length of exposure ; balance of light 
and shade, and length of time of development. 
The artistic worker will bring the knowledge of 
all this to bear, with the inevitable result that 
the negative is indelibly stamped by the master- 
worker, and is something more than mere out- 
line and detail. It is obvious that no set rules 
can be laid down for this treatment. Each 
worker must be, necessarily, a law unto himself, 
according to his conception of the fitness of 
things; governing himself to the extent that 


the laws, which make for good poetry, music 
and painting, are not disregarded. 

The exact chemical manipulation is very sim- 
ple, and provides for three solutions. First, a 
very weak developing-solution with an excess of 
sodium sulphite or decolorizer ; second, a very 
strong developing-svlution, also with an excess 
of sodium sulphite, and, third, a weak solution 
of potassium bromide. 


Solution Number One 


Water (seventy degrees F.) 


v2) 


02. 
Sodium Carbonate (forty hydrometer test) 3 drs. 
Sodium Sulphite (eighty hydrometer test, neu- 
tralized).. .... 12 drs. 
Pyrogallol (1 oz. to 15 0z. water, acidified) > drs. 
Solution Number Two 
Water, as above 2 oz. 
Sodium Carbonate, as above 6 drs. 
Sodium Sulphite, as above 12 drs. 
Pyrogallol, as above 6 drs. 
Solution Number Three 
Water 1 oz. 
Potassium Bromide (10‘/, solution) 2 drs. 


To develop, start the plate in Number One 
Solution, and, upon the appearance of the merest 
outline of the image, rinse in water, and apply, 
with a tuft of absorbent cotton, the number- 
three solution to those parts that are desired 
low in tone, as the sky in a landscape, the water 
in a seascape, shirt front or white dress, also 
collar and cuffs, a hat, or the base of a portrait. 
Allow this restrainer to remain on the plate for 
a minute or so, and again rinse in water and re- 
place in the Number One Solution for further 
development. Repeat this operation, if neces- 
sary, to hold the tones in check until the middle 
tones of the negative are about half dense 
enough, then rinse in water, and apply, by means 
of absorbent cotton, the Number Two Solution 
to those parts of the negative that are wanted 
strong in character. Continue this treatment, 
applying the strong developing-solution locally 
and occasionally flooding the negative with 
water, until the required density of highlights 
is very nearly reached, then finish development 
by again immersing in the Number One Solu- 
tion. Fix and wash as usual. 

If a great many plates are to be treated, a 
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better plan is to start them developing in the 
tank, using Glycin as the developing-agent. The 
formula that comes with the chemical for tank- 
development will answer nicely if diluted one- 
third, so that the image is rather slow in 
appearing. When the image is nicely outlined, 
the plates may be transferred to plain water and 
let stand until wanted for individual manipula- 
tion, as explained above. They will gain very 
little in general density, by standing, and this 
gives the operator ample time to treat every 
negative, and, at the same time, without greatly 
prolonging the work. 

This is only a brief outline, but offers much 
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food for thought. The intelligent worker will 
readily grasp the principles upon a few trials. 
Of course, the operator with a leaning towards 
the artistic will be the most successful, as he 
will combine his artistic ability with his mechani- 
cal skill, and produce a far better picture than 
he whose work is entirely mechanical. In short, 
one must be able to analyze tone-values, and 
interpret the artistic intent. 

In conclusion, a pictorial photograph possesses 
two values— the value as represented in cost 
of material, and this value plus the skill of the 
artistic photographer. Shall it stand for quality 
or mediocrity ? 











Bromoil — The Printing-Process of the Future 


DR. EMIL MAYER 


OR some time past brief notices have been 

appearing in the English and German 

photographic periodicals, relating to the 
‘‘ Bromoil ” printing-process, introduced by Wel- 
borne Piper, which consists in bleaching an ordi- 
nary bromide print in a prescribed way and 
then treating it in the same manner as an oil- 
print. Meantime one may have gathered from 
the wabbling and uncertain writings on the sub- 
ject, as well as from the numerous criticisms 
and questions from persons desirous to try the 
process, that bromoil-printing has been labor- 
ing under such a series of drawbacks that its sue- 
cess was either doubtful or merely a matter 
of chance. 

The process of oil-printing, as heretofore 
practised, has doubtless important advantages 
that distinguish it from all other technical 
methods, in that it offers no restraint, but per- 
mits the exercise of a wide discretion in produ- 
cing local effects. This process, which is based 
on a chromated gelatine-film, is handicapped by 
two serious disadvantages. First, because of the 
brownish image on a yellow ground, it is very 
difficult to determine by the eye the proper time 
of exposure; but more particularly on account 
of the exceedingly meager tone-scale of the 
chromate image which makes it impossible to 
print, at the same time, the deep shadows and 
the highlights of a well-modulated, contrasty 
negative. If one exposes for the highlights, the 
shadows will be overprinted, or, if rightly timed 
for the shadows, the details of the highlights are 
either wholly or partly lost. It is true that this 
may be corrected in a measure by using a cor- 
respondingly harder or softer color; but this 
would only smooth the insufficiently-printed 
highlights without supplying any of the lacking 
details. On the other hand overprinted shadows, 
if insufficiently colored, will also have a dead 
and detailless appearance. In fact most of the 
oil-prints as hitherto made have a certain sad 
family-likeness which may be traced to the 
inherent failings of the process which we have 
mentioned. If, then, struck by the peculiar, 
degenerated appearance of the technique, as 
heretofore practised, some of its partisans choose 
to regard this as a merit, it is simply a case of 
making a virtue of necessity. 

A simple consideration of the matter will con- 
vince any one that the substitution of a bromide 
of silver print for the bichromated paper must 
be of great advantage; first, because with it all 


the difficulties of printing disappear; to this 
must be added the far richer tone-scale of the 
bromide paper, which can be further increased 
by various means. But more especially because 
direct enlargements can be used to work on, so 
that one is not only independent of the size of 
the negative, but is saved the tedious and diffi- 
cult intermediate steps of making diapositives 
and enlarged negatives with all their inherent 
changes of gradation and loss of detail. 

I have therefore, by a long series of experi- 
ments, endeavored to locate and eliminate the 
causes of failure that have hitherto tended to 
hinder the popularization of the bromoil process, 
and have worked out the details so thoroughly, 
that it will be from now on a perfectly sure and 
easy method of printing: but I am obliged in 
this article to limit myself to a quite brief 
description of the mode of procedure. 

Any bromide or chloro-bromide paper that 
has not been too much hardened in its manufac- 
ture is suitable for bromoil printing. The best 
way to assure oneself of the quality of the paper 
is to take a strip fresh from the package and 
place it in water heated to about 86° F. If the 
gelatine coating swells and becomes slippery, the 
paper will answer the purpose. 

The print or enlargement should be as cor- 
rectly exposed and developed as possible, using 
amidol to develop. It is then washed and fixed 
in a neutral hypo-bath and again washed. If 
dried now, it will increase the resistance of the 
gelatine ; but this is not absolutely necessary. 


The print is next to be bleached, for which any - 


of the bleaching-mixtures used for retoning may 
be employed ; but the following is recommended 
by the Amateur Photographer : 


Potassium bromide, 10% solution... 4 cem. 


Copper sulphate is eee ey 
Potassium bichromate ,, ‘3 ee: oe 
I aig oncaeig-n Osseo we Sie ak wens 40 ,, 


The solution will be turbid, but the addition 
of one or two drops of hydrochloric acid will 
clear it. It will then be ready for use. 

The bleaching removes the metallic-silver 
image and, at the same time, tans the gelatine- 
coat homologous with the former bromide of 
silver picture. After a short washing the print 
is immersed in a bath of 100 parts of water and 
1 part of concentrated sulphuric acid, in which 
the yellow color quickly disappears. It is now 
washed in several changes of water and again 
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placed in a neutral ten-per-cent fixing-bath for 
five minutes, again well washed, and the rede- 
veloping or coloring can either proceed at once 
or the sheet may be dried and finished later. 
In order to take the color successfully, the gela- 
tine-coat should show the image in very slight 
relief. If the paper is hard, this relief can best 
be obtained by placing the sheet in warm water, 
beginning with 75° F. and increasing the tem- 
perature, if necessary, till the relief image 
plainly appears. Excessive swelling should be 
avoided, however, as it makes the application of 
the color difficult, if not impossible. 
Developing, or applying the color, is done in 
precisely the same way as in oil-printing ; but is 
far easier, as the work is much simpler, even 
with the more extended scale of tones. The 
gelatine-coat must be kept moist during the 
whole operation of development, otherwise 
the color will adhere to all parts of the paper; 
on the other hand, it must not be too wet. Light 
pressure with a piece of blotting-paper will 
quickly produce the right condition. Developing 
should be done at a window so arranged that 
the light will fall sidewise on the sheet, so as to 
avoid troublesome shadows. The color selected 
should be in harmony with the character of the 
picture, bearing in mind that thick colors will 


G. R. BALLANCE 


give grain and contrast, while thinner colors 
produce softness and fluffiness. In beginning, 
the color should be put on sparingly ; towards 
the end, it may be applied more freely. The 
color, which may be a good quality of printer’s 
ink, should be spread thinly and evenly on a 
palette or glass-plate. A wedge-shaped brush is 
dabbed five or six times in the color and then 
dabbed on the print in short, quick strokes while 
being held in a nearly perpendicular position, 
going all over the print at first lightly, after- 
wards touching up the various parts as may be 
required. 

When the development or coloring is com- 
pleted, it must be left till thoroughly dry. Ifa 
perfect matt-surface is desired, the print may be 
dipped for one or two minutes in benzine, which 
removes all oiliness from the color and deadens 
the shiny places. Notwithstanding the removal 
of the oil, the color sticks very firmly to the 
gelatine, but the benzine should not be applied 
before the color is dry. 

By the bromoil process the technique of pro- 
ducing photographic positives is enriched by a 
method that leaves no desire unfulfilled to the 
photographer who is striving after artistic effect. 
It combines in itself all the good qualities of 
the other printing-methods, and surpasses them 
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all in the possibilities it offers for general or 
local modification and the expression of per- 


sonal “Stimmung.” But its great advantage 
lies in the circumstance that, from beginning to 
end and in every stage of the work, the opera- 
tions can be gone over and corrections made 
whenever desired : there is no need to obliterate 
the entire picture, since alterations may be con- 
fined to any part, and the result is immediately 
visible. The suppleness of the bromoil process 


A. E. HANINGTON 


in thus permitting the correction of errors with 
out injuring the picture is, however, not its only 
recommendation. When one considers that it 
is virtually independent of the size of the nega- 
tive, that it places at the command of the worker 
every kind of foundation, every texture of sup- 
port and every color, one is justified in claiming 
that bromoil-printing, in the hands of the artis- 
tically-inclined amateur, belongs to the future.— 

Wiener Mitteilungen. 
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Uses of the Autochrome 


E are living in an age of invention and 
W scientific achievement, the like of which 
the world has probably never known. Among 
the greatest contributions to the arts is the 
autochrome, the realization of color-photography ; 
but like other great inventions, in which photo- 
graphy plays a conspicuous part, its importance 
is not appreciated by the general public. As 
the first real solution of color-photography, the 
autochrome was used at first in a general, ex- 
perimental way to obtain effects in the true 
colors of nature, and this without any serious 
thought of utilizing them in a practical way 
other than as achievements in a new department 
of science. Perceiving its novelty, beauty and 
truthfulness as a means to portray the human 
countenance, eminent portrait-photographers 
took up the autochrome with enthusiasm and 
great pecuniary success. Thus the autochrome 
helped very materially to enhance the reputa- 
tion of such master-photographers as Benjamin 
J. Falk, Dr. Arnold Genthe and J. C. Strauss. 

Almost simultaneously the autochrome began 
to perform an invaluable service for the three- 
color printing process. As is well known, the 
first step in the mechanical reproduction of an 
oil-painting by the three-color process is to place 
it in front of the process-camera — with all its 
fittings a huge, bulky and complicated piece of 
apparatus — and obtain the requisite number of 
separation-plates. To convey such an equip- 
ment, which rests upon a long, suspended plat- 
form, to the home of the painting to be copied, 
is not a feasible procedure, although an expert 
operator can make a set of photographic plates 
with a portable outfit and without even disturb- 
ing the picture in its customary place, provided 
adequate illumination can be obtained. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for the expert 
autochromist. The painting is taken into the 
open, exposed to the full rays of the sun or to 
strong diffused daylight,and an exposure made on 
an autochrome plate. This is supplemented by 
an exposure on an ordinary orthochromatic plate 
through a yellow screen. If convenient, the 
autochrome plate is developed at once. Should 
the result be unsatisfactory, another exposure is 
made. The successful autochrome is then care- 
fully compared with the painting and any dif- 
ferences recorded in color upon any convenient 
medium — a sheet of white paper or cardboard. 











The process-worker uses the finished auto- 
chrome merely as a color-guide ; takes the print 
of the orthochromatic plate and tints it with 
transparent oil-colors — no body-colors — faith- 
fully according to the autochrome, and modify- 
ing it with the aid of the supplementary color- 
data. The separation-plates are then made 
from the hand-colored print and not from the 
autochrome, unless the latter is all that the pro- 
cess-worker has at his disposal. 


Using the Camera Abroad 
I OVERS of law and order who have so- 


journed in Europe, even for a brief 
period, have been impressed not only by the 
admirable laws which exist in some of the 
old countries, and which afford absolute protec- 
tion to the lives, property and rights of the 
people, but by their rigid enforcement. Thus, 
when the people complained of the predatory 
assaults of the highwaymen of the camera, from 
whom nothing was sacred, the Emperor saw 
to it that this evil was corrected. A special 
bill regulating promiscuous snap-shooting was 
soon passed by the Reichstag. Hence, the per- 
son of any citizen of Germany, his home and its 
contents, are now safe from the raids of the 
camera-fiend, who, in circulating or publishing 
the results of his illegitimate industry, is sub- 
ject to a penalty of no less than two hundred 
fifty dollars. On the other hand — and here 
appears the government’s attitude of justice and 
liberality toward the people — persons in the 
public eye, members of the royal family, states- 
men, actors and well-known divinities are ex- 
cepted ; so, too, are public buildings and works 
of art in the public galleries. 

That the government of a country should be 
privileged to protect its military safeguards — 
arsenals, fortifications and ships —from un- 
authorized inspection, seems reasonable and 
just. When, therefore, a tourist is tempted to 
obtain, openly or surreptitiously, a camera- 
record of any object of this character, he should 
bear in mind the dire consequences to his peace 
of mind and to his letter of credit. Persons who 
have used their cameras in Russia know how rigid 
are the restrictions in this respect. In certain 
conditions the use of the camera by the tourist is 
encouraged, as in world’s fairs; also in places 
like Pompeii and Granada, for it forms a source 
of revenue to these impoverished countries. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA. The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Senda stamp for complete prospectus. 














August and Our Competitions 


AvGust is the ‘‘dream-month” of the year. Dickens 
says that August-days were made for laziness, for lying 
on the back in green places and staring at the sky until 
its brightness forced one to close the eyes and go to 
sleep. Truly, August is the one month of calm between 
the sowing- and the reaping-time, the month when all 
things move with slow and tranquil pace, and when 
Nature shows no sign of decay or “ shadow of turning.” 
Across the blue of the skies float stately cloud-argosies, 
the fields alternate with gold and green, and there are 
flowers everywhere. There is a glorious light on the 
waving boughs of the trees, and the air is filled with 
fragrance from the myriad blossoms of the gardens. 
No wonder, then, that the amateur who can do so leaves 
the roar and turmoil of the city and town behind him 
and seeks the quiet and peace of the country; but 
though he may loiter idly along leafy ways, he will be 
alive to the pictorial possibilities of his surroundings and 
on the alert for subjects suitable to be entered in the 
Round Robin Guild contests. 

There are four consecutive subjects in our monthly 
competitions, the pictures for which may be made dur- 
ing the month of August. They are “ Tree-Studies — 
Bridges — Outdoor-Sports — and Street-Scenes.” The 
first subject — ‘* Tree-Studies *’— was treated in detail 
in the July issue of PHotro-Era, and the amateur who 
intends to enter pictures in this competition will find 
the article mentioned a very decided help, both as a 
guide to the composition of the subject and its treat- 
ment pictorially. 

The second subject — “ Bridges ”*’ — cannot fail to be 
of unusual interest. In the first place it is its initial 
appearance in our competitions and, in the second place, 
it has fine pictorial possibilities. To be sure, bridges in 
the United States lack the architectural beauty which so 
many of the bridges in older countries possess, for, when 
it comes to a choice between the two, the United States 
prefers utility to beauty. This is apparent in the two 
bridges at Niagara Falls, the old Suspension Bridge 
being far more artistic in appearance than is the new 
cantilever bridge, though the latter is not without a 
certain grace of outline. 

Still there are exceptions where utility and beauty 
are combined, but even a prosaic-looking bridge may 
make an artistic picture if it be photographed under the 
right conditions of atmosphere, the right time of day 
and from the right point of view. The rustic bridge 
which spans some small stream is the type of bridge 
which the amateur will fiud most easy to embody in a 
pleasing picture, rather than the bridge which is longer, 
loftier, and more imposing in appearance. Even the 
* foot-log*°—the bridge found in the South, for the 
convenience of pedestrians — is sometimes a very inter- 
esting object and worthy the subject of a picture. The 
editor remembers one in particular which she saw in 


Kentucky. It was the body of an immense tree which 
had grown near the bank of the stream and had been 
felled in a manner that in its downfall one end rested on 
one bank, the other on the bank opposite, and the upper 
surface of the huge stem hewn to make a comparatively 
smooth surface. Branches had been left here and there 
along the sides as a partial support to the timid who, 
without some such aid, feared to cross the narrow log 
which hung so high above the riotous stream below. 
The bark had turned to a silvery gray and was decorated 
here and there with green mosses and tawny-colored 
lichens. Vines whose roots were in the bank had crept 
along the underside of the log, their swaying tendrils 
suggesting a soft green curtain. This bridge was a 
very picturesque affair, and the picture made of it has 
been much admired. 

One of the most beautiful bridges in New York State 
was the immense wooden bridge which once spanned 
the Genesee river at Portage Falls. The timber in this 
bridge is said to have contained the entire product of 
over two hundred acres of pine-forest, and filled the 
whole opening between the high walls of the river — 
walls higher than the wonderful Palisades on the Hudson. 
The huge timbers which composed the bridge were lat- 
tice-like in construction, and so artistic was the design 
that it had the appearance of a great gate set there to 
shut Glen Iris away from all the world. This bridge was 
a famous piece of engineering and, when completed, was 
opened to the public with great ceremony. It was a 
wonderfully-effective addition to the scenery of that 
region and, for many years, one of the sights for the 
tourist to visit. It was destroyed by fire a quarter of 
a century ago, but fortunately fine pictorial recoras have 
preserved the semblance of its beauty. Would it not be 
interesting if one of these pictures of this beautiful bridge 
should be entered in our competition and win a prize ? 

The best point of view from which to make a picture 
of a bridge isa puzzling matter for the inexperienced 
amateur to decide. One who lacks art-training will be 
apt to set his camera at such a point as to show the 
bridge running straight across the picture, or, if the 
bridge is a long one, to show only one end of it, leaving 
the question of the support at the farther to the 
imagination of the beholder. Both of these ways to 
depict a bridge are wrong. The line of the bridge should 
not go straight across the picture, and both ends of the 
bridge should be shown. If the bridge is a long one 
with many arches, one may get a very good “ vanishing 
perspective ” by choosing the point of view which shows 
the arches gradually diminishing in size until they reach 
the opposite bank. 

The old-time covered bridges are fast disappearing, 
and if any amateur in his wanderings should chance 
upon one of these ancient structures he would do well 
to embalm its semblance in gelatine, for in another 
decade such bridges will have vanished and their places 
be occupied by steel- or iron-bridges which, though safe 
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and strong, lack the artistic features of their wooden 
predecessors. 


Duplicating a Negative 


THERE are several ways by which one may make a 
duplicate of a negative. The simplest is to make a 
print from the negative on very thin printing-out paper, 
render this print translucent and make a paper negative 
from the waxed-positive by contact-printing. To wax 
the print one needs a good-sized sheet of white blotting- 
paper, a piece of paraffin wax and a warm flatiron, Lay 
the print face down on the blotting-paper, rub the wax 
on the face of the iron, and iron the back of the print. 
If one application of the wax is not sufficient, apply a 
second or third until the print is coated evenly and the 
paper rendered translucent. The blotting-paper will 
absorb all the superfluous wax. From this print make 
a negative, using the same kind of paper as for the print 
and waxing the negative when it has been toned and fixed. 
Before waxing the paper-negative it may be retouched with 
a soft lead-pencil and the marks blended with a crayon- 
stub. The shadows may be strengthened, and detail 
made more pronounced. The paper is a much better 
medium on which to work than is the glass, and it is a 





‘‘ SPRING IN THE WOODS ” 
OLIVER T. WAITE 
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much simpler matter to “ improve” a paper negative by 
retouching than it is a glass one, unless the amateur is 
an experienced retoucher. 

If the paper on which both positive and negative were 
made was thin and of even texture, the resulting print 
from the paper-negative will be as satisfactory in every 
way as the one from the original glass- or film-negative, 
and it has this advantage over glass, that it will not 
break. It is the custom of the Guild editor to make 
paper-negatives from all her valuable glass negatives so 
that, if the glass negative is broken, prints may be 
made from the paper-negative. 

Glass duplicate-negatives may be made by the same 
method as is the lantern-slide. The glass side of the 
negative must be cleaned and polished and the film-side 
carefully dusted. The negative is then placed in the 
printing-frame and over it is adjusted a sensitive plate 
of the same size. It is then exposed to a gas- or lamp- 
flame, the length of exposure depending on the speed of 
the plate used and the density of the negative. It is 
wiser to use a slow plate, as the results are much better 
than with a rapid plate. Plates listed in Class 5 in the 
Table of Plate-Speeds published each month in PHoro- 
ERA are excellent for this work, the Wellington Ortho 
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Process being one of the best. With a plate of this 
speed and a negative of ordinary density the exposure 
would be from three to five seconds at a distance of 
three feet from a Welsbach burner. 

The plate is developed in the same way as a negative 
or lantern-slide and one can gauge the right time of 
development easily because the image is a positive in- 
stead of a negative. There should be no clear glass in 
the plate, and there should be a deposit of silver under 
the strongest highlights. The developer must be one 
which will bring out detail and at the same time impart 
density to the image, and agents with these qualities 
should be combined in the solution, as metol with hydro- 
chinon, metol with pyro, ete. The fixing-bath should 
be a fixing- and clearing-bath combined. An excellent 
bath of this description which hardens the film, clears 
up the shadows, will not discolor and may be used until 
its strength is exhausted, is made as follows: No. 1. 
Sulphuric acid, 30 minims; water, 1 oz. No. 2. Sodium 
sulphite, 1 oz.; water, 3 oz. No. 3. Hypo, 8 0z.; 
water, 24 oz. No. 4. Chrome alum, 4% 0z.; water, 4 oz. 
When the solutions have been made add the first to the 
second, then the mixture to the third and, lastly, stir in 
the fourth solution. Mix all thoroughly and let the 
bath stand twenty-four hours to ripen. 

Care must be exercised in making the positive and, to 
avoid pinholes or other defects, the solutions should be 
filtered before use. A negative is now made from the 
positive by the same process as the positive itself was 
made. If the exposure and development of both have 
been correct, the resulting negative will be as good in 
every respect as the original from which it was made. 
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Instead of plates one may use films which, like paper, 
are unbreakable. 


How to Use a Formula 


THE photographic formula to the amateur is the 
same thing as is a culinary recipe to the house- 
wife. Both tell the nature and quantity of the 
ingredients to be used and the order in which they 
are to be put together. There is a certain order in 
which the component parts of a formula or a recipe 
must be combined so that they will assimilate with each 
other. If in mixing a cake the cook puts in the butter 
last, her cake will be streaked and heavy; but if she 
uses it first and creams it with the sugar it will, in spite 
of its oily nature, combine with the rest of the materials 
which go into the cake. Yeast cannot be added to 
bread after the liquid and flour have been mixed to loaf- 
consistency and have the bread a success. The yeast 
must first be dissolved in the liquid and the flour added 
gradually, then the leaven— the life of the dough — 
will be distributed evenly throughout the mixture. 

Of equal importance to the success of a photographic 
solution is the manner in which the chemicals which 
compose it are mixed. Suppose one is about to mix a 
developer in which metol is the active agent. If the 
sodium sulphite is dissolved in the water /irst, the metol. 
when added, will dissolve only in part or not at all, but 
will form a sort of crystalline deposit. If the metol is 
the first chemical dissolved in the water and the sodium 
sulphite added gradually, the two chemicals assimilate 
and will dissolve readily. If the sodium sulphite is put 
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into the water and allowed to sink to the bottom of the 
graduate, it will form a hard mass or lump which re- 
quires much violent agitation of the liquid to make it 
dissolve. If, however, the sodium sulphite is sifted 
gradually into the water and the water kept stirred with 
a glass-rod, it dissolves quickly and easily. One rule 
which should be strictly followed is, that each chemical 
should be dissolved in the water before another is added. 

The order in which chemicals are mentioned in a 
formula signifies the order in which they are to be dis- 
solved. Thus one who uses a formula that accompanies 
plates and papers should mix the ingredients in the 
exact order given. Most formule name the water last, 
whereas it should be named first, for each chemical is to 
be added to the water, not the water to the chemical. 
If there is any particular way in which the ingredients 
are to be combined, mention is made of it in the formula, 
as, when the formula directs that certain chemicals shall 
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be mixed in a certain quantity of the water, the other 
chemicals in the remaining quantity, and the two solu- 
tions combined. 

Sometimes a formula does not give the exact quantity 
of water to be used, but directs that the whole amount 
chemicals and water together —should measure, say, 
ten ounces. In such a case, one would use perhaps 
seven ounces of water in which to dissolve the chemicals 
and when all were dissolved add enough water to the 
solution to make the amount ten ounces. 

It is always safe to use the formule which accom- 
pany plates and papers, as they are all tested carefully 
by expert chemists employed by the manufacturers ex- 
pressly for this purpose. If the directions for use are 
followed exactly one may be quite sure of good results 
either in the development of his negatives or in the 
toning and finishing of his prints. Certain manufac- 
turers will not guarantee products otherwise. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Puoro-Era, 
Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 


Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-ERa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction ts sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 51. 

August — “ Bridges.’’ Closes September 30. 
September — “ Outdoor-Sports.” Closes October 31. 
October — “ Street-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 
December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


, 


January — * Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
March — * Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 


April — “Spring-Scenes.”” Closes May 51. 


Awards — Spring-Pictures 

First Prize: Oliver T. Waite. 

Second Prize: Dr. D. J. Ruzicka. 

Third Prize: W. H. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: Lester C. Anderson; Beatrice B. 
Bell; David Bevan; E. R. Bolander; F. E. Bronson; 
George S. Currie; E. 8S. Harvey; Suisai Itow; D. Ed- 
ward Jones; F. A. Kent; Wm. Ludlum, Jr.; Alexander 
Murray; J. Herbert Saunders; E. P. Tinkham; Edward 


H. Weston; S. H. Willard; M. A. Yauch. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraBLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1915. 
Animals. April 15, 1913. 

Marines. Closes July 15, 1915. 


To Wash Plates and Prints 


Nor every amateur understands why it is necessary to 
wash thoroughly both plates and prints. The reason is 
this: The hypo must be eliminated entirely from the 
gelatine-film, otherwise it acts in time upon the photo- 
graphic image, and either bleaches it or turns it to a 
disagreeable yellow. Hypo—as one may infer from its 
name, sodium hy posulphite — contains sulphur, and when 
the print is not washed free from the hypo the sulphur 
decomposes, attacks the silver and converts it into silver 
sulphide, a substance which it is impossible to remove 
from the print and which gives it the disagreeable yel- 
low tone previously mentioned. If a plate is not washed 
sufficiently to remove the hypo, it not only turns yellow, 
but a sort of mist seems to creep over the image, and no 
treatment will restore the plate or prevent the destruc- 
tion of the film. 

The length of time to wash prints should be at least 
half an hour in running water, or in a dozen changes of 
water. When washed in running water the prints must 
be separated from time to time so that each print will 
receive the maximum of washing. If washed in changes 
of water, then the prints should be separated and 
placed, one by one, in the fresh bath. There are chemi- 
cals and preparations which are called “ hypo-elimina- 
tors’; but proficient workers consider water the best 
hypo-eliminator. It is the simplest, the least expensive 
and also the most effective. 
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until the mixture is pasty, though not too thick. With 
a brush cover the surface of the print with the paste, 
let it remain two or three minutes, then wash off the 
paste in tepid water. A good way to remove the paste 
is to lay the print face up on a sheet of glass, hold the 
glass at a slant, and turn water gently over the print. 
This will remove the paste without injury to the surface 
of the print, and the paste will carry with it the dirt 
which was on the print. Platinum-prints which have 
become soiled may be cleaned in the same way. 

H. L. A.—To make Lantern-Slide Diagrams get 
ground-glass of the finest quality and have it cut into 
lantern-slide size. Draw the diagram on the ground- 
surface, using a fine drawing-pen and waterproof ink. 
The more evenly and firmly the lines are made, the 
sharper and more clearly-defined will be the image 
thrown on the screen. 

Grace O. W. — To obtain a Black Tone with Strong 
Contrasts in Negatives use hydrochinon as a developer. 
The following formula will give good results: Dissolve 
forty grains each of hydrochinon, potassium meta bisul- 
phite and potassium bromide in ten ounces of water. 
Dissolve ninety grains of potassium hydrate in ten 
ounces of water. To use, take equal parts of each 
solution. Do not have the temperature of the solution 
lower than 65° F. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH FuiInt WADE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or jilm, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















Tue Stitty Nicut. H. E.— This is a very well- 
taken night-picture, for it conveys the impression of 
night and not of daytime and called night. Its faults 
are the conflicting lines which are made by the trees 
and their shadows. At the right is the black trunk of 
a tree, its shadow falling in a diagonal direction. In 
the middle foreground is another tree whose shadow 
falls at right angles with the tree, while a third shadow 
from a tree which is outside the field of the lens cuts 
straight across the picture. This complexity of shadows 
arises from the fact that each is thrown by a different 
electric light. Were it not for the shadow which cuts 
straight across this picture, the print might be trimmed 
to cut off the shadow from the first tree and the compo- 
sition would gain in artistic merit. If one makes night- 
pictures where there are electric lights, he must observe 
in what direction the shadows fall ; for if, as in this case, 
they make conflicting lines it is useless to waste material 
on the subject. By choosing a different point of view 
or moving the camera so as to get the wrong lines out 
of the field of the lens, one can usually get a pleasing 
composition. 


Tue Lasorer. H. F. D.— This picture comes very 
near being an attractive genre-study. It depicts a 
potato-field where a young woman has been busy picking 
up potatoes. Her basket is full and she has it raised to 
her shoulder and is about to leave the field, but just at 
this point the camerist appears on the scene. Instead 
of going on about her business, she has stopped and is 
looking straight at the camera and smiling, which shows 


that she had paused purposely to be photographed, and 
in her expression and pose has destroyed the spirit of the 
picture and made its title a burlesque. The lines in the 
picture are excellent, the halftones soft and pleasing and 
there are no strong highlights. A second print entitled 
“The River,” sent by the same Guilder, is much more 
pleasing in composition and treatment though the sub- 
ject itself is a trite one. 


THe Dawn. G. W. L.— Though the title of this 
picture is ‘“‘ The Dawn,” it might with equal propriety 
be named ‘“ The Evening,” for there is nothing in the 
picture to indicate that it was taken at early morning. 
In the foreground is a grassy bank, at each side is a tree, 
in the middle foreground is a stream and in the back- 
ground is a forest so dense that one sees the sky at one 
corner of the picture only. Cattle are shown wading 
across the stream, and they might be coming to the pas- 
ture or they might be on their way to the barn at milk- 
ing-time. This composition is rather pleasing though 
not of enough pictorial value to place it above the 
mediocre prints which one sees every day. It has merit 
because it is very artistically printed and mounted, and 
has a setting which is worthy a much better subject. 


THE Beaear. C. R. L.— This picture depicts a 
barefooted old man with a sack or bag on his back, a 
sort of shawl or blanket over his shoulders and a hat in 
his hand. He is leaning on a staff and holding out his 
hat to the charitable passer-by. It was taken in Genoa, 
Italy, so the data say, and is a very good representation 
of the decrepit old mendicants one meets in all the cities 
of this fascinating land. These beggars are interesting 
to the traveler though they are also a great annoyance, 
but when they may be made the subject of a genre- 
study one is willing to tolerate them for a few moments. 
The fault of this picture isin the shape, which is circular, 
while all the lines in the picture are straight, even to the 
cypress tree seen in the distance. If another print were 
made of this subject and the shape made an oblong, it 
would not only be much more attractive, but worthy a 
place in the pages of PHoro-Era or of some equally 
good magazine. 


Flight of Projectiles 


Many experiments have been made to photograph the 
flight of shots from heavy guns. These were begun to 
obtain records of the splashes made by the shots falling 
into the water. So successful were these efforts that the 
photographers were encouraged to attempt the making 
of a picture of a shell as it left the gun. There were 
immense difficulties to be overcome and many plates 
were spoiled before a method was evolved that brought 
the desired results. 

After repeated attempts, it was determined to make 
the projectile itself operate the camera. Electrical con- 
nection was made between the camera and the bore of 
the gun so that the series of resulting photographs would 
show the various steps in the discharge, from the time 
the charge of powder is exploded until the projectile is 
clear of the gun and well on its way to its mark. The 
work was done in the artillery-course of the School of 
Enlisted Specialists under the direction of Capt. Francis 
J. Behr. The apparatus to expose the negative was 
placed on the sighting-platform and the camera began to 
make negatives the instant the gun was fired, the expo- 
sures being made at intervals of 12000 second. So well 
did the mechanism work, that several negatives were 
actually made before the projectile had traveled the 
length of the gun and emerged from the muzzle. The 
pictures are regarded as highly valuable to the science 
of artillery. Experiments with mortars were made with 
the same apparatus with equal success. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title 
London Salon of Photography } 
International Exhibition 
One-Man-Show — W. H. Porterfield 
Salon of Photographic Art, Ghent, 
Brussels International Exposition 





Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Both depend on the tinting of a sensitive 
paper to a standard shade, thus giving the exact actinic 
value of the light. Full directions for use are given 
with each outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
The only thing to remember is that, being sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions, the test-papers do not always 
change to the exact color of the shade-guide. For this 


Sept. 7 to Oct. 19, 1912 


| October, 1912 
| April 27, 1913 


Date Place 


da, Pall Mall East, London, Eng. 
Bertram Park, Hon. Secretary. 
New York Camera Club 
Secretary: P. Lunbosch, 

3, Place Royale, Brussels 


reason the depth of color and not merely the shade itself 
should be judged. An actinometer or exposure-meter is 
a very useful adjunct to one’s camera outfit, for it is so 
constructed that it measures the correct time of exposure 
under different conditions of light, speed of plate and 
size of stop used. 

We are sure the reader cannot do better than to 
familiarize himself with the practical and lucidly-written 
article on the use of exposure-meters, by M. D. Miller, 
expressly written for this magazine. It was printed in 
full in the January, 1912, issue. 





Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Kodak N. C. Film 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120 Wa. 





Lumiére Sigma Kodoid m Cramer Medium Iso 
' . : ‘ Lumiére Film and Blue Label Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250,Wa. Magnet Iiford Special Rapid 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 
Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 

American 

Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 

Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 


Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. S84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 


Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Autochrome 














Exposure-Guide for August 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. 


From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of exposure in table. 


: - 
For other stops multiply by the 


number in third column 








Sun Shining 





me "gun |p through | Light 
114.M. to lp.m.| 1/50 1/25 1/12 
9-11 4.M.and1-3 p.m.) 1/40 1/20 1/10 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m.| 1/30 1/15 1/8 
7-8a.M. and 4-5 p.m.| 1/20 1/10 1/5 
and 5-7 p.m.| 1/15 1/8 1/2 


6-7 A.M. 

The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds 
In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- 
Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. 


are accurately marked. 


ditions under which one works. 





Dull 


1/5 
1/5 
1/3 
1/2 
3/4 


Very 
Dull F/4 U.S.1 x 1/4 
1/3 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 172 
1/2 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4 X5/8 
2/3 
3/4 F/7 U.S.3 xX 3/4 
1 F/11 U.S.8 x2 
F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
F/22 U.8. 32 x8 
F/32 U. S. 64 xX 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 


yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 144; 55° X1; 52° X 1; 30° X14. | 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 


1/4 


1/2 


2 Landscapes 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 


tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Openlandscapes without foreground; 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; 


PLATES. 


buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for 


average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, 


first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 


To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 


August, 4 to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/5 second. 


For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 


a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2 = 1/80. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














An Improved Method for Bromide Enlarging 


THE simplest and quickest way to obtain large pic- 
tures from small negatives is to enlarge them on bromide 
paper, says Dr. Emil Mayer, president of the Vienna 
Amateur Photographers’ Club, in the Wiener Mitteil- 
ungen. Only uniform and soft negatives have been con- 
sidered suitable for bromide enlargements, as the paper 
generally shows a harder tone-gradation than the origi- 
nal negative, so that with very contrasty negatives results 
are rather unsatisfactory. If the shadows are correctly 
printed the lights are imperfect, while, if the denser por- 
tions of the negative are taken as the standard, the 
shadows are overexposed. In either case the outcome is 
not pleasing. Even a compromise in the time of expos- 
ure, by choosing a mean between that required for the 
highlights and the shorter exposure needed for the 
shadows, does not give anything near the tone-gradation 
that one expects and obtains from other copying- 
mediums. This drawback of bromide paper has been 
overcome by Herr O. Mente by means of a comparatively- 
simple and practical method which he explains in the 
first January number of the Photographische Rundschau. 
While Herr Mente has treated the subject quite exhaust- 
ively, it will not be out of place to add a few hints as to 
the manner in which this method has been practised in 
the Vienna Amateur Photographers’ Club. 

In his article Herr Mente says: “ It is manifest that 
the shadows in bromide enlargements require a shorter 
exposure than the lighter portions of the picture. If the 
shadows are exposed correctly first, and their develop- 
ment allowed to continue till fully complete, that portion 
of the paper covered by the shadows will be practically 
protected against further action of the light by the 
metallic-silver deposit acting asa screen. It is there- 
fore possible, by again exposing the paper to the light, to 
bring out fully the details of the highlights.”” To make 
this double exposure Mente utilized the process originally 
described by F. J. Mortimer in the Amateur Photographer 
(see PHoro-Era for July, 1910, p. 14), in which the 
paper is first soaked in a developer to which glycerin 
has been added, and then placed on the enlarging-easel, 
to which the developer causes it to adhere. It is then 
exposed for the shadows and the light cut off with an 
inactinie yellow glass, allowing the developer to continue 
its action on the paper till the shadows are fully devel- 
oped. When this is done the yellow glass is removed 
and exposure continued until the denser portions of the 
negative are fully printed. If the exposure has been 
correctly timed the result will be an enlargement that 
corresponds fully to the gradations of the original 
negative. 

In practice, the following procedure has been found 
quite adequate : Prepare a developer twice or three times 
as strong as that employed for normal plates (for 
instance, rodinal 1 to 6). One-third of the water used to 
dilute the rodinal is replaced by glycerin, which must be 
well mixed with the developer. The object of the glyc- 


erin is to thicken the liquid so as to retard its flowing 





off the paper. At first glance the strong concentration 
of the developer may appear excessive ; but it is neces- 
sary, because only the limited quantity retained by the 
gelatine coating of the paper can act, and that very 
small amount must be highly concentrated in order to 
obtain the same reducing-effect as the more dilute devel- 
oper in a tray, where it constantly presents new material 
for action on the paper. The bromide paper is immersed 
in this developer for a few minutes until the coating is 
fully saturated; it is then taken out, allowed to drain 
off, and is placed in position on the enlarging-ease), which 
should be covered with a piece of white oilcloth, the 
lower edge of which is turned up so as to form a sort of 
gutter to catch the developer that drips from the paper. 
A broad paint-brush is dipped in the developer and 
lightly pressed out, the object and use of which will be 
explained later. Exposure for the shadows is now 
begun ; and it should be here remarked that the success 
of the work depends largely upon the correctness of the 
timing of this first exposure. If it is too long the lights 
will print up at the same time and its object will be 
nullified ; if too short, no after-exposure will correct it, 
for the strength of the shadows will be lacking, since 
even the gray silver-deposit acts as a screen which pre- 
vents the underlying silver-bromide from being acted 
upon by further lighting. The result is weak shadows 
and a gray, lifeless picture. 

If exposure is correct for the shadows, the darker 
portions of the enlargement develop rapidly and strongly 
while the highlights remain almost unprinted. After 
allowing the development to complete itself, exposure is 
resumed, giving the time necessary to properly print the 
highlights, progress being closely watched. In exposing 
for the lights a little under-printing is permissible; the 
oftener the printing is interrupted the softer will be the 
final effect. After the shadows are printed, and during 
the printing of the light portions, it is recommended 
that the brush mentioned above, with the developer, be 
passed as evenly as possible over the paper from the 
bottom upwards, to counteract any ill effects of the run- 
ning of the developer. When printing is completed the 
enlargement is briefly washed and fixed. 

According to our experience the Mente plan with the 
dilute developer gives fuzzy prints which are not 
improved by removing the screen and adding fresh 
developer. The use of the yellow screen is not entirely 
an innovation, for it has been employed in printing in 
clouds on wet bromide-enlargements, but Mente has rein- 
troduced it in a quite original way which will give 
enlarging a much more prominent place in photography 
than it has enjoyed heretofore. 

Another application of this method would be to pro- 
duce enlarged negatives on paper. With a contrasty 
diapositive an enlarged negative could be made, in 
which the gradation might be controlled in any way 
desired. 

An admirable article on paper-negatives, by George C. 
Elmberger, will be found in the issue of PHoro-Era for 
July, 1908. 
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Or the countries in Europe mist visited by foreigners, 
and to a large extent by Americans, Italy probably takes 
the first place. While the beauty of her landscape- 
scenes is about equal to picturesque Switzerland, she 
surpasses the latter as regards historic spots, ancient 
ruins and famous examples of Roman art. There is 
seldom a stranger who does not take home either repro- 
ductions of these fine pieces of architecture, or takes 
snapshots of them himself. There are, however, some 
difficulties, and this is particularly true of the famous 
ruins in the capital city of Rome. 

All of us are familiar with the Colosseum, the Forum 
and the Palatine, and many a visitor has regretted that 
tripod-cameras are prohibited there. Yet it is almost 
impossible to take pictures with a hand-camera, as the 
fine details require a small aperture and, therefore, a 
long exposure. The only way to obtain satisfactory 
pictures is to procure a permit, called “ Permesso.” As- 
suming that many PHoro-Era readers will make a trip 
to Italy sooner or later, I will explain how to get a 
**Permesso.”” There is an office (ufficio) in the Via 
Miranda, No. la, where you have to apply for this 
important document. You are then allowed to take pho- 
tographs with a stand-camera in the interior of the Colos- 
seum. Before you do so, you must purchase in a tobacco 
shop a “ carta bollata” (official sheet) which costs 60 
centesimi including official stamp-tax. You write your 
request in Italian or French upon this sheet and address 
it to: Il Signore Direttore dei Scavi Monumenti della 
provincia di Roma.” But you must state that you are 
a “ dilettante ” (amateur) and must promise not to utilize 
the pictures commercially. You repeat the request per- 
sonally in Italian, and a day later, usually, a messenger 
is sent to your home who will bring along the permis- 
sion-card. If you want a permit for the Palatine or the 
Forum, you must go to the ‘“ Ufficio Seavi,” which is 
located quite near the church San Francesco at the end 
of the Via Cavour, beside the Forum. It is a small lane, 
seldom shown on the maps of the Italian capital and 
hard to find. The address is here: [I] Signor Direttore 
del Fore e del Palatino.” Not always is the card sent to 
you, and you may be asked to apply for it personally a 
day later, after your request has been examined. 

The Society of German Amateur Clubs, to which 
belong 96 clubs, at present, has just held its annual 
meeting (during June) in the ancient Bavarian city of 
Nuremberg. Many important questions were discussed, 
among which should be mentioned : facilitating inspec- 
tion of dutiable goods while passing the frontiers ; estab- 
lishing a central quarter to examine photo-materials ; 
fostering the native manufacture of flat films; increas- 
ing prize-contests both as regards manuscripts and pic- 
tures; furthering so-called traveling photo-collections 
and illustrated lectures which are to be exchanged 
between the numerous clubs. During the meeting there 
was held an exhibition of well-selected amateur pictures 
to which nearly all of the above clubs had contributed. 
Although the meeting is over, the pictorial display is 
still kept open for the public. An excursion to the 
wonderful Rothenburg an der Tauber, a picturesque 
little town described in PHoro-ERa several years ago 
by Mr. French, himself, united the numerous members 
with many guests, and formed the happy ending of this 
year’s meeting. The largest amateur club in the 
Empire, the Society for Furthering Photography, with 


head-quarters at Berlin, is already making preparations 
for its anniversary this year, and a souvenir-book con- 
taining its history is in preparation. In the same city 
a large International Exhibition of Artistic Photograms 
was planned for the winter 1912-15; but I have just 
learned that it will be postponed to some future date, 
probably on account of the projected Munich Show 
which I have already mentioned a few months ago. 

The festival-days of the Camera Club of Vienna, 
which celebrated at the beginning of this summer its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, are already over. The princi- 
pal feature was an exhibition which was opened by the 
Grand Duke Rainer in the Royal Museum of Arts and 
Industry. Excellent pictures were to be seen, and the 
Imperial Austrian Photographie Society presented the 
club with a gold medal. The Wiener Photo-Club 
recently celebrated the opening of its new club-house. 
It is located right in the heart of the Danube city, at 
No. 16 Seilergasse. It contains a big hall for lectures 
and exhibitions, with accommodations for two hundred 
and fifty persons, a modern studio with side-light only, 
six darkrooms and several others for gum-printing, 
enlarging and other purposes; also a library, parlors 
and other rooms. The first undertaking in these new 
premises, which are strictly modern and much larger 
than the old quarters, wasa special show of about 200 
artistic gum-prints by their distinguished member, the 
art-photographer Franz Holluber. The pictures all 
showed scenes from “ Disappearing Vienna.” 

As is well known, the German Empire is the center of 
the book-publishing world, and new books, brochures 
and novel literary productions are constantly appearing. 
Your readers will be interested, I think, in a new 
“Sammelwerk” (collection) entitled “Germany in 
Color-Photographs.”” The entire work will be edited by 
Franz Goerke, director of the Urania, Berlin, a society 
for natural science. Most of the picturesque spots in 
the fatherland —landscapes, large and small towns, 
country-scenes, architectural subjects, the people and 
what not, photographed in natural colors, will be pre- 
sented in these handsomely-bound volumes. The first 
two volumes have already appeared, and have found 
delighted approval of many lovers of photography and 
of art in general. 

American tourists, in their rush to get in the largest 
possible number of sights in a day — and most of them 
try to ‘“‘do” this immense city in two days — seldom 
realize that their own great, magnificent country is 
equaled by others, even in old Europe, with regard to 
commercial and industrial importance. In the field of 
advertising, too, the United States has rivals. One needs 
only to glance through the universally-popular comic 
weekly, Die Fliegende Blatter, to appreciate the novelty 
and expressiveness of ideas which characterize German 
advertisements, including, particularly, the photographic 
firms. Voigtlander & Son, lenses and cameras; Agfa, 
photographie chemicals; Carl Zeiss, Tessar lenses and 
binoculars; Ica, cameras; Kodak, Ltd., cameras, films 
and papers; Ernemann, cameras, and C. P. Goerz, 
Triéder Binoculars, are showing considerable ingenuity 
and resourcefulness in their advertisements, which appear 
in the daily and weekly press, and in their regular 
publicity in the photo-journals. 


Rise in the Cost of Platinum 


THE price of platinum has recently gone up from 
$622.00 to $652.70 per pound. On January 1, 1910, 
the cost per pound was $427.75, and an extraordinary 
rise followed soon after. Photographers who use the 
platinum process largely, have had good reason to note 
the advance, which the public, doubtless will pay. 
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Tuis is the heyday of the camera and everyone is 
busy: some are already away searching for subjects 
abroad, while others are rediscovering picturesque bits 
of England, but all are determined that the autumn- 
harvest.of photography shall be ripe and good. There 
are those who maintain that, until we have gauged the 
possibilities of our own country, we should not roam 
abroad, and to whom we should like to quote Kipling, * he 
nothing knows of England who only England knows.” 
And just now, after having seen pictures, such as Mr. J. 
Dudley Johnson showed at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, one feels that the only place 
to go with a camera is Lombardy, and that the only pal- 
aces worth seeing are those of Venice. 

Mr. J. Dudley Johnson is a well-known Liverpool 
worker and showed some interesting work a year ago, 
when the London Secessionists broke out in a little 
show. We are disappointed that it seems not to be 
repeated this year-summer; for, although it was not 
quite as bizarre and out-of-the way as one expects from 
Secessionists, it was a stimulating little show, and among 
its members are those whose progress is interesting. 
Eduard Steichen is a member, and one is always inter- 
ested to see what he is doing. There is Malcolm 
Arbuthnot also, who certainly does not stick in one 
place, as do so many of our fraternity. By now he has 
probably something new to show us, so we hope a 
Secessionist show will materialize later on. 

The American exhibits are due at the London Salon 
(5A Pall Mall E.) on August 21. This year we hear 
there is to be a great show of color-work. No auto- 
chromes or transparencies will be accepted, but there 
will be examples of multiple-gum, colored bromoils, 
gravures printed in color and carbons. Some very strik- 
ing work already has been received from Vienna which 
the committee is making a strong feature at the show. 
Photographers here are keen to see these examples, for 
we must own that, up to now, nothing very convincing 
has been effected by introducing color into camera-work. 
Color is such a subtle, illusive factor and needs so many 
years of study, if not, indeed, a highly-developed color- 
sense. Still, if the London Salon is going to show this 
work, we need not feel skeptical or pessimistic ; for, 
even if not entirely satisfactory from every point of 
view, it is bound to be original and progressive. 

Rumor also tells us that M. Demachy and the French 
school will be well represented. The Internationality 
of the London Salon is always rather pronounced and 
we Londoners should feel proud that such famous conti- 
nental photographers are willing to send their work. 
That this is appreciated by the general photographic 
public, there is no doubt; also that it greatly stimulates 
British workers. 

There are seven new continental members this year, 
including Rudolph Eickemeyer, the well-known picto- 
rialist from New York; but the work of the late Bene- 
dict Herzog will be missed, as well as the cheery presence 
of Snowden Ward, who hardly ever failed to put in an 
appearance on * Press and Private Views.” 

Punch’s advice to those about to marry was : * Don’t.” 
Mine, to anyone about to start photography is: “* Do ™; 
because, given average gumption in the beginning, 
everything is made so easy nowadays that itis difficult to 
go wrong. Apropos of this, friends of ours, a married 


couple, with two pretty little children to photograph. 








have lately bought a half-plate camera. They also 
invested in one of the latest and simplest books on pho- 
tography for beginners, that published by Country Life, 
and written by Ward Muir, although his name is not on 
the cover. Well, we have examined their very first 
dozen of exposures, or rather the P.O.P. prints from 
them, and find them technically well-nigh perfect. 
When we asked how it was done, they answered, “ We 
went exactly by the book.” Apart from the compliment 
this is to the lucidity of the manual, it demonstrates the 
point we wish to make, namely: that any person of 
average intelligence can easily, and at once, master the 
initial intricacies of photography. So doubters should 
start right away to work. 

Since our last letter, we have made some exposures 
on the New Hydra plates. As readers may remember, 
it is maintained that they cannot be overexposed, 
although the makers insist on a special developer if the 
exposure has been more than forty times that technically 
called correct. We were content to confine ourselves to 
the ordinary developer (pyro soda with a great deal of 
bromide) and indulged only moderately in overexposure. 
Under these conditions the plates certainly worked very 
well. The large quantity of bromide appears to have a 
marked controlling-power; for a portrait that was given 
eight seconds’ exposure and developed with the full 
quantity of bromide had all the appearance of a cor- 
rectly-exposed negative, while another, taken in exactly 
the same lighting and at the same time, but developed 
with very little bromide, showed all the signs of hope- 
less overexposure. The correct exposure was one third 
of a second, so the negative that developed cleanly and 
brightly was given twenty-four times the right expo- 
sure. This simple, little experiment will serve, as well 
as a more scientific effort, to demonstrate the particular 
quality claimed. At the same time, as far as the begin- 
ner is concerned, these plates are by no means a short 
eut out of his troubles but more likely to encourage 
carelessness in calculating exposures— a bad _ photo- 
graphic habit that leads to all kinds of difficulties. No 
doubt, however, — for some of us they have their uses, — 
there may be times when it isimpossible to get a correct 
idea of exposure, and anotheradvantage they possess is 
that the highlights do not get blocked up, so the scale 
of gradation is long. 

After being accustomed to work only with ortho- 
chromatic plates, the portraits made with Hydro plates 
were a bit of a shock, the rendering of the flesh being 
a little harsh and unusual. If they could be made only 
in an ortho-variety, we shall certainly try them again 
for portrait and landscape work. 

We have just had an invitation to a one-man show of 
photographs at the Goupil Gallery in London. The 
photographer is Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, so it is bound 
to be a most interesting exhibition. Mr. Arbuthnot has 
been devoting much time to portrait-work and at his 
show will be portraits of most of our well-known modern 
painters; as, for instance, Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Frank Brangwyn, Sir E. J. Poynter, William Rothen- 
stein of London, Archibald Browne of Toronto. 


Enlarged Negatives 


MAKE a silver print on glossy P. O. P., shading it and 
printing in clouds, so as to get as nearly as possible the 
effect which is wanted. This is then toned and fixed 
and, after being washed, is squeegeed face downward 
upon a piece of glass, and then this glass, having been 
carefully cleaned, is fastened up, and the picture as seen 
through it is simply copied the size desired. There is 
no grain noticeable in the large finished prints. — [ First 
Annual, California Camera Club.) 
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Or the countries in Europe mist visited by foreigners, 
and to a large extent by Americans, Italy probably takes 
the first place. While the beauty of her landscape- 
scenes is about equal to picturesque Switzerland, she 
surpasses the latter as regards historic spots, ancient 
ruins and famous examples of Roman art. There is 
seldom a stranger who does not take home either repro- 
ductions of these fine pieces of architecture, or takes 
snapshots of them himself. There are, however, some 
difficulties, and this is particularly true of the famous 
ruins in the capital city of Rome. 

All of us are familiar with the Colosseum, the Forum 
and the Palatine, and many a visitor has regretted that 
tripod-cameras are prohibited there. Yet it is almost 
impossible to take pictures with a hand-camera, as the 
fine details require a small aperture and, therefore, a 
long exposure. The only way to obtain satisfactory 
pictures is to procure a permit, called “ Permesso.” As- 
suming that many PHoro-Era readers will make a trip 
to Italy sooner or later, I will explain how to get a 
“Permesso.”” There is an office (ufficio) in the Via 
Miranda, No. la, where you have to apply for this 
important document. You are then allowed to take pho- 
tographs with a stand-camera in the interior of the Colos- 
seum. Before you do so, you must purchase in a tobacco 
shop a “ carta bollata” (official sheet) which costs 60 
centesimi including official stamp-tax. You write your 
request in Italian or French upon this sheet and address 
it to: Il Signore Direttore dei Scavi Monumenti della 
provincia di Roma.”’ But you must state that you are 
a “ dilettante ” (amateur) and must promise not to utilize 
the pictures commercially. You repeat the request per- 
sonally in Italian, and a day later, usually, a messenger 
is sent to your home who will bring along the permis- 
sion-card. If you want a permit for the Palatine or the 
Forum, you must go to the ‘“ Ufficio Seavi,”’ which is 
located quite near the church San Francesco at the end 
of the Via Cavour, beside the Forum. It is a small lane, 
seldom shown on the maps of the Italian capital and 
hard to find. The address is here: I] Signor Direttore 
del Fore e del Palatino.” Not always is the card sent to 
you, and you may be asked to apply for it personally a 
day later, after your request has been examined. 

The Society of German Amateur Clubs, to which 
belong 96 clubs, at present, has just held its annual 
meeting (during June) in the ancient Bavarian city of 
Nuremberg. Many important questions were discussed, 
among which should be mentioned : facilitating inspec- 
tion of dutiable goods while passing the frontiers ; estab- 
lishing a central quarter to examine photo-materials ; 
fostering the native manufacture of flat films; increas- 
ing prize-contests both as regards manuscripts and pic- 
tures; furthering so-called traveling photo-collections 
and illustrated lectures which are to be exchanged 
between the numerous clubs. During the meeting there 
was held an exhibition of well-selected amateur pictures 
to which nearly all of the above clubs had contributed. 
Although the meeting is over, the pictorial display is 
still kept open for the public. An excursion to the 
wonderful Rothenburg an der Tauber, a picturesque 
little town described in PHoro-ERA several years ago 
by Mr. French, himself, united the numerous members 
with many guests, and formed the happy ending of this 
year’s meeting. The largest amateur club in the 


Empire, the Society for Furthering Photography, with 








head-quarters at Berlin, is already making preparations 
for its anniversary this year, and a souvenir-book con- 
taining its history is in preparation. In the same city 
a large International Exhibition of Artistic Photograms 
was planned for the winter 1912-15; but I have just 
learned that it will be postponed to some future date, 
probably on account of the projected Munich Show 
which I have already mentioned a few months ago. 

The festival-days of the Camera Club of Vienna, 
which celebrated at the beginning of this summer its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, are already over. The princi- 
pal feature was an exhibition which was opened by the 
Grand Duke Rainer in the Royal Museum of Arts and 
Industry. Excellent pictures were to be seen, and the 
Imperial Austrian Photographie Society presented the 
club with a gold medal. The Wiener Photo-Club 
recently celebrated the opening of its new club-house. 
It is located right in the heart of the Danube city, at 
No. 16 Seilergasse. It contains a big hall for lectures 
and exhibitions, with accommodations for two hundred 
and fifty persons, a modern studio with side-light only, 
six darkrooms and several others for gum-printing, 
enlarging and other purposes; also a library, parlors 
and other rooms. The first undertaking in these new 
premises, which are strictly modern and much larger 
than the old quarters, wasa special show of about 200 
artistie gum-prints by their distinguished member, the 
art-photographer Franz Holluber. The pictures all 
showed scenes from “ Disappearing Vienna.” 

As is well known, the German Empire is the center of 
the book-publishing world, and new books, brochures 
and novel literary productions are constantly appearing. 
Your readers will be interested, I think, in a new 
“Sammelwerk” (collection) entitled “Germany in 
Color-Photographs.”’ The entire work will be edited by 
Franz Goerke, director of the Urania, Berlin, a society 
for natural science. Most of the picturesque spots in 
the fatherland —landseapes, large and small towns, 
country-scenes, architectural subjects, the people and 
what not, photographed in natural colors, will be pre- 
sented in these handsomely-bound volumes. The first 
two volumes have already appeared, and have found 
delighted approval of many lovers of photography and 
of art in general. 

American tourists, in their rush to get in the largest 
possible number of sights in a day — and most of them 
try to ‘“‘do” this immense city in two days— seldom 
realize that their own great, magnificent country is 
equaled by others, even in old Europe, with regard to 
commercial and industrial importance. In the field of 
advertising, too, the United States has rivals. One needs 
only to glance through the universally-popular comic 
weekly, Die Fliegende Blatter, to appreciate the novelty 
and expressiveness of ideas which characterize German 
advertisements, including, particularly, the photographic 
firms. Voigtlander & Son, lenses and cameras; Agfa, 
photographie chemicals; Carl Zeiss, Tessar lenses and 
binoculars; Ica, cameras; Kodak, Ltd., cameras, films 
and papers; Ernemann, cameras, and C. P. Goerz, 
Triéder Binoculars, are showing considerable ingenuity 
and resourcefulness in their advertisements, which appear 
in the daily and weekly press, and in their regular 
publicity in the photo-journals. 


Rise in the Cost of Platinum 


THE price of platinum has recently gone up from 
$622.00 to $652.70 per pound. On January 1, 1910, 
the cost per pound was $427.75, and an extraordinary 
rise followed soon after. Photographers who use the 
platinum process largely, have had good reason to note 
the advance, which the public, doubtless will pay. 
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Tuis is the heyday of the camera and everyone is 
busy: some are already away searching for subjects 
abroad, while others are rediscovering picturesque bits 
of England, but all are determined that the autumn- 
harvest.of photography shall be ripe and good. There 
are those who maintain that, until we have gauged the 
possibilities of our own country, we should not roam 
abroad, and to whom we should like to quote Kipling, ** he 
nothing knows of England who only England knows.” 
And just now, after having seen pictures, such as Mr. J. 
Dudley Johnson showed at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening, one feels that the only place 
to go with a camera is Lombardy, and that the only pal- 
aces worth seeing are those of Venice. 

Mr. J. Dudley Johnson is a well-known Liverpool 
worker and showed some interesting work a year ago, 
when the London Secessionists broke out in a little 
show. We are disappointed that it seems not to be 
repeated this year-summer; for, although it was not 
quite as bizarre and out-of-the way as one expects from 
Secessionists, it was a stimulating little show, and among 
its members are those whose progress is interesting. 
Eduard Steichen is a member, and one is always inter- 
ested to see what he is doing. There is Malcolm 
Arbuthnot also, who certainly does not stick in one 
place, as do so many of our fraternity. By now he has 
probably something new to show us, so we hope a 
Secessionist show will materialize later on. 

The American exhibits are due at the London Salon 
(5A Pall Mall E.) on August 21. This year we hear 
there is to be a great show of color-work. No auto- 
chromes or transparencies will be accepted, but there 
will be examples of multiple-gum, colored bromoils, 
gravures printed in color and carbons. Some very strik- 
ing work already has been received from Vienna which 
the committee is making a strong feature at the show. 
Photographers here are keen to see these examples, for 
we must own that, up to now, nothing very convincing 
has been effected by introducing color into camera-work. 
Color is such a subtle, illusive factor and needs so many 
years of study, if not, indeed, a highly-developed color- 
sense. Still, if the London Salon is going to show this 
work, we need not feel skeptical or pessimistic ; for, 
even if not entirely satisfactory from every point of 
view, it is bound to be original and progressive. 

Rumor also tells us that M. Demachy and the French 
school will be well represented. The Internationality 
of the London Salon is always rather pronounced and 
we Londoners should feel proud that such famous conti- 
nental photographers are willing to send their work. 
That this is appreciated by the general photographic 
public, there is no doubt; also that it greatly stimulates 
British workers. 

There are seven new continental members this year, 
including Rudolph Eickemeyer, the well-known picto- 
rialist from New York; but the work of the late Bene- 
dict Herzog will be missed, as well as the cheery presence 
of Snowden Ward, who hardly ever failed to put in an 
appearance on “ Press and Private Views.” 

Punch’s advice to those about to marry was : “ Don’t.” 
Mine, to anyone about to start photography is: “ Do ™; 
because, given average gumption in the beginning, 
everything is made so easy nowadays that itis difficult to 
go wrong. Apropos of this, friends of ours, a married 
couple, with two pretty little children to photograph, 








have lately bought a half-plate camera. They also 
invested in one of the latest and simplest books on pho- 
tography for beginners, that published by Country Life, 
and written by Ward Muir, although his name is not on 
the cover. Well, we have examined their very first 
dozen of exposures, or rather the P.O.P. prints from 
them, and find them technically well-nigh perfect. 
When we asked how it was done, they answered, “ We 
went exactly by the book.” Apart from the compliment 
this is to the lucidity of the manual, it demonstrates the 
point we wish to make, namely: that any person of 
average intelligence can easily, and at once, master the 
initial intricacies of photography. So doubters should 
start right away to work. 

Since our last letter, we have made some exposures 
on the New Hydra plates. As readers may remember, 
it is maintained that they cannot be overexposed, 
although the makers insist on a special developer if the 
exposure has been more than forty times that technically 
called correct. We were content to confine ourselves to 
the ordinary developer (pyro soda with a great deal of 
bromide) and indulged only moderately in overexposure. 
Under these conditions the plates certainly worked very 
well. The large quantity of bromide appears to have a 
marked controlling-power ; for a portrait that was given 
eight seconds’ exposure and developed with the full 
quantity of bromide had all the appearance of a cor- 
rectly-exposed negative, while another, taken in exactly 
the same lighting and at the same time, but developed 
with very little bromide, showed all the signs of hope- 
less overexposure. The correct exposure was one third 
of a second, so the negative that developed cleanly and 
brightly was given twenty-four times the right expo- 
sure. This simple, little experiment will serve, as well 
as a more scientific effort, to demonstrate the particular 
quality claimed. At the same time, as far as the begin- 
ner is concerned, these plates are by no means a short 
cut out of his troubles but more likely to encourage 
carelessness in calculating exposures — a bad photo- 
graphic habit that leads to all kinds of difficulties. No 
doubt, however, — for some of us they have their uses, — 
there may be times when it isimpossible to get a correct 
idea of exposure, and another advantage they possess is 
that the highlights do not get blocked up, so the scale 
of gradation is long. 

After being accustomed to work only with ortho- 
chromatic plates, the portraits made with Hydro plates 
were a bit of a shock, the rendering of the flesh being 
a little harsh and unusual. If they could be made only 
in an ortho-variety, we shall certainly try them again 
for portrait and landscape work. 

We have just had an invitation to a one-man show of 
photographs at the Goupil Gallery in London. The 
photographer is Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, so it is bound 
to be a most interesting exhibition. Mr. Arbuthnot has 
been devoting much time to portrait-work and at his 
show will be portraits of most of our well-known modern 
painters; as, for instance, Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Frank Brangwyn, Sir E. J. Poynter, William Rothen- 
stein of London, Archibald Browne of Toronto. 


Enlarged Negatives 


MAKE a silver print on glossy P. O. P., shading it and 
printing in clouds, so as to get as nearly as possible the 
effect which is wanted. This is then toned and fixed 
and, after being washed, is squeegeed face downward 
upon a piece of glass, and then this glass, having been 
carefully cleaned, is fastened up, and the picture as seen 
through it is simply copied the size desired. There is 
no grain noticeable in the large finished prints. — [ First 
Annual, California Camera Club.) 
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AMONG the numerous marines at our disposal none 
seemed more appropriate and satisfying than the picto- 
rial combination of rock and surf by Mrs. E. E. Trum- 
bull, which embellishes the front cover. Although it is 
one of the artist’s earlier efforts, of the year 1904, this 
arrangement of sturdy coasts, foaming waters and rac- 
ing clouds speaks ingratiatingly of cooling sea-breezes. 
The picture won the first prize in our “‘ Marines” con- 
test of 1904. There are no data; yet high technical 
merit from first to last is strikingly manifest. 

The frontispiece, together with two other prints by 
the same artist, pp. 71 and 73, illustrates a method of 
double lighting which is generally considered a viola- 
tion of art-principles, but which Carl Semon heartily 
approves. He argues his case on page 71. If well 
done — as we are forced to admit — these unconvention- 
alities justify their being. In music, consecutive fifths 
and abrupt changes of key used to be regarded as bar- 
barous; but progressive composers, notably Richard 
Wagner, have made them legitimate. Thus with inno- 
vations in art. Carl Semon is a master-pictorialist and 
convincing in his arguments as expressed by his work. 
No data, except for the frontispiece: 11 A.M. ; fair (dif- 
fused) light ; 8 x 10 camera; Voigtliinder & Son’s Heliar ; 
12-inch focus; F/5; 20 seconds; Seed’s 8 x 10 x 26; 
Ortol; Platinum Japine. 

As has already been explained in this and the preced- 
ing issues, the ability to comprehend the source of illu- 
mination of a portrait by photography is claimed by 
nearly every craftsman. To test this boasted power of the 
rank and file of professional portraitists has long been 
the desire of Morris Burke Parkinson, the eminent Bos- 
ton practitioner. That at least one worker will succeed 
in designating the actual source of lighting of each of 
Mr. Parkinson’s six portraits, pp. 55,56 and 58, is not 
doubted; but how much of this declaration is guess- 
work, and what proportion the result of positive knowl- 
edge, may not be determined by the tribunal. For the 
present, at least, let every one enjoy these charming 
characterizations of childhood — five of them, the sixth 
portrait being a stately, dignified profile of a woman. 
The lighting in all of them, whether daylight in the 
studio or in the home, or flashlight, as well as the pose 
of the figure, betrays the power of a master. No data 
were given; indeed, they were not requested in the cir- 
cumstances. Elsewhere in this issue will be found a few 
remarks by Mr. Parkinson in regard to this unique and 
instructive contest. 

The seasonable picture by Dr. Ruzicka, page 59, 
represents but another phase of this artist’s uncommon 
versatility of perception and expression. His individual- 
ity, as demonstrated by the use of soft-focus lenses, is 
marked and pleasing, be his theme what it may. 
Nevertheless, our friend does not appear to have com- 
posed his beach-picture with the care which marks his 
woodland-scenes with figures, such as appears in 
another place of this issue. 

Rockaway Beach, with the natural gaiety and distract- 
ing hubbub of a swarm of bathers, is not conducive to 
thoughtful, deliberate pictorial activity. No data. 

The three circular pictures preceding the Editor’s 
little story, page 60, depicts scenes connected with the 
military spectacle “Trooping the Colors.” The first 
represents the arrival of the General Staff; the next, 





the conclusion of the review, H.R. H. Prince George 
(now the reigning sovereign King George V) and his 
consort, Mary, Princess of Teck, leaving the grounds; 
the third, the Prince of Wales (the late King Edward 
VII) advancing with his royal uncle, His Grace, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and followed by the members of 
his staff. 

That the results of the first Kodak were not, and are 
not to-day, to be despised, may be seen by the inspec- 
tion of twelve selected from a collection of nearly two 
hundred prints, the product of two roll-films. They are 
reproduced from original prints measuring 2°, inches 
in diameter. The subjects from left to right are, No. 1, 
Approach of the Grenadier Guards; 2, Old Gate at Can- 
terbury; 3, Passing the Reviewing-Stand ; 4, Old Domi- 
ciles in Canterbury; 5, Canterbury Cathedral; 6, Old 
Norman Portico; 7, Tomb of Napoleon; 8, Crossing the 
English Channel; 9, Riding an Egyptian Donkey, Paris 
Universal Exposition, 1889; 10, In Cologne; 11, Base 
of Eiffel Tower; 12, Rock of the Lorelei. 

They are all snapshots made at a uniform exposure of 
about 15 second, excepting, of course, No. 5, 60 sec- 
onds, and No. 7 about 10 seconds, Kodak resting on the 
edge of the circular, marble enclosure and steadied by a 
hand on each side. This last, the Editor thinks, was 
something in the line of achievement. 

To prove his contention that the business man may 
derive considerable pleasure from the use of a camera 
on his outings and business-trips, Mr. Riley evidently 
displayed a number of prints of his own making. Nat- 
urally enough, only such subjects were shown which 
were attractive and possible to be made after a “ little 
practice.” A few of these pictorial arguments accom- 
pany the author's story. Needless to say, they are 
specimens of full-fledged ability to manage a photo- 
graphic equipment — from the selection of the picture 
to be taken to the completed print, which shows that a 
writer on practical photographic subjects should be a 
sound technician. Data: 

“ Bob,” page 64; 3A F. P. K.; 3144x514; R. R. lens; 
64-inch; U.S. 4; May; 11 a.m.; sunlight ; 125 second ; 
Kodak film; tank rodinal. “Old House,” page 65; 
Eastman plate-camera 4x5; R. R. lens; 64-inch; U.S. 
16; May; noon; sun; 14 second; pyrotank. “ Under the 
Oaks,” page 66; 3A F. P. K.; U.S.4; Jan.; 11 a.m.; 
sun; 445 second; Kodak film; rodinal tank. ‘June 
Symphony,” page 67; 5x7 Blair view-camera; Voigt- 
linder & Son’s Euryscope; 1042-inch; F/6; June; 10 
A.M.; sun; 145 second; 5x7 Cramer Crown; Rytol. 
“Old Sea-Captain’s House,” page 69; Eastman plate- 
camera 4x5; R. R. lens; 64-inch; U.S.8; May; 10 
A.M.; hazy sunlight ; 45 second; film-pack; pyro tank. 
All these prints on P. M. C. Bromide. 

Pictures by G. R. Ballance are always welcome. His 
is the technique that captivates, for it is associated with 
discriminating taste and artistic perception. It is the 
golden mean, like the good, popular music of Sullivan, 
Raff and Herbert. Mr. Ballance is extremely indus- 
trious. His subjects are now numbered by the thousand — 
the results of excursions throughout Switzerland, into 
Tyrol, Italy and the Riviera. He uses virtually one 
equipment —-a half-plate camera, a Goerz Dagor lens 
and he makes his prints on W. & C. rough platinum 
The great tourist-world is his best customer. 
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Hence he maintains a style of artistic workmanship 
which has made his reputation and is an unfailing source 
of revenue. 

Among the successful prints of the competitive ex- 
hibit by members of the Bedford Branch Y. M. C, A., 
Brooklyn, was “ Bronx River,” by A. E. Hanington, 
presented on page 76. For details see July Puoro- 
Era. The print was a 12x 14 bromide and it carried 
extremely well. The design is animated and impress- 
ive, with considerable pictorial beauty. The reach of 
perspective is admirable, and a satisfying feature of the 
composition is its superb foundation — a foreground of 
interesting solidity. The meager data: 4 x 5 Seroco 
camera ; Goerz Dagor ; 6-inch focus; light-filter No. 3. 

The circular picture, page 78, represents the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII) with the Duke of 
Cambridge at his right, and followed by the members 
of his staff. A few moments later occurred the episode 
related by the Editor. The Prince of Wales graciously 
posed for him, so did the Duke of Cambridge, but in a 
moment of confusion the Editor failed to secure the 
prizes by omitting to wind up the first of these two im- 
portant exposures. This deplorable fact was not 
revealed, however, till several months later. The half- 
tone was made from an 84-inch enlargement on an 
Eastman glossy bromide paper. Other data: Queen’s 
birthday, May 24, 1889; forenoon ; No. 1 Kodak (of the 
year 1889) ; fixed focus double R.R. lens; about 145 sec- 
ond exposure ; Eastman stripping-film. 

How to improve a picture by trimming is a subject 
with which every pictorialist is familiar. The Editor, 
too, has seen prints which deserved to be trimmed until 
nothing was left. C. C. Hollis, who won the second 
prize in the Beginners’ Competition, “ General —Out- 
doors,” last March, for a landscape which showed a 
praiseworthy degree of pictorial and technical ability 
(reproduced in that issue), contributed a marine of 
unusual merit. Willing that others, besides himself, 
should profit by any friendly criticism of its pictorial 
shortcomings, Mr. Hollis submitted the print to the 
trimming-process by the Editor, who was able thus to 
obtain three satisfactory pictures. When this worker 
shall have added to a flawless workmanship, artistic 
perception and feeling, he may safely ignore the Begin- 
ners’ Contests and participate in the regular competi- 
tions of the Guild. Data: title, “The Day’s Adieu”; 
October 15; 5.30 p.m.: 1% second; Seed C. V.; pyro; 
Professional Cyko print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


To express the tender message of spring by photo- 
graphy is not so easy as it may seem. Some extremely- 
beautiful pictures of this most poetic of seasons have 
been made with the camera; but, on account of the soft 
delineation of detail, the precise character of the scene 
was not manifest, and a title suggestive of autumn would 
not have appeared inappropriate. For this reason not 
a few “ Spring-Pictures ” failed to obtain recognition. 

In Oliver T. Waite’s picture, page 80, there is positive 
testimony of the spirit of the most weleome of seasons 
as expressed by clear sunshine, early leafage and young 
flowers. There’s a freshness and lucidity of light which 
pervades the woods at no other time, and the picture 
rejoices in the simple title of ‘Spring in the Woods.” 
Data: 4.x 5 Polychrome plate ; 10-inch single lens; 4 x 5 
Velvet Nepera print. 

The charming composition, page 81, is easily recog- 
nized as the product of a real pictorialist, one actuated 
by pure love of the beautiful and refined feeling. With 
true artistic instinct the artist — Dr. Ruzicka — has 
placed the center of interest at the proper distance from 
the middle of the picture and given it due emphasis. 











The beauty of the landscape is enhanced thereby, albeit 
not so insistent as the principal objects that engage our 
attention. Scattered glimpses of sky and reflections in 
the water, which are usually distracting and disturbing, 
here do not mar, but harmonize quietly with a restful 
ensemble. And the picture speaks of spring in no un- 
certain voice. If one wishes to analyze the two figures, 
which form a striking and beautiful, if not the chief, 
note in the picture, one will see how easily and fittingly 
they take their place, and that the position and the cos- 
tume, even the braids which fall down their backs, con- 
form to a well-thought-out scheme of tuneful harmony. 
Data: May; 4 P.M.; sunny; 8 x 10 view-camera; rear 
combination of No. 1 Verito lens; 14%-inch; F/8; 3 
times ray-filter; 14 second; 8 x 10 Orthonon; Rodinal ; 
74 x 914 rough American Platinum print. 

“The First Signs of Spring,” page 82, is a more prac- 
tical interpretation of the theme. A little cramped at 
the left and too much space at the bottom; but with 
about three-quarters of an inch trimmed off the bottom, 
the picture would be better balanced. The separation 
of planes is well graduated and the general technique 
excellent. The boys’ occupation and appearance con- 
tribute largely to the development of the theme. 
Data: April 1; bright; Turner-Reich Anastigmat ; 
F/6.8; 84-inch; full opening ; Standard Orthonon; 0 
second ; pyro-soda; 4°4 x 9 P. M. C. bromide; Rytol 
Tabloid developer. 

A quite delightful portrayal of spring in England is 
Mr. Saunders’ entry in this contest, page 85. While 
not nearly so assertive in presenting the season’s charac- 
teristics as the other pictures, this essay conveys its mes- 
sage in a subtle, insinuating tone. The pictorial interest 
is diffused, although the eye is inclined to linger lov- 
ingly on the little sheet of water with its irregular reflec- 
tions and patches of vegetation. No data. 

“ Spring-Blossoms,” page 84, is filled with sunlight, 
although it is unevenly balanced. The rapid falling-off 
in illumination at the sides may be due to a technical 
fault. The introduction of clouds saves the sky from 
monotony and carries the eye above the tree-tops. 
Data: May; 3 p.m.; diffused light; 4 x 5 view-camera ; 
R. R. lens; 61%4-inch; F/8; three times color-screen ; 
145 second; Polychrome plate; pyro tank; print, aristo 
carbon sepia with salt bath. 

* 

GuILDEks who are subscribers to PHoto-ERA or who 
buy it regularly of the dealers are the only persons who 
are entitled to the full privileges of the Round Robin 
Guild: Print-criticism; Answers to Queries; Monthly 
Prize-Competitions, ete., as explained in July issue. 


New Rodenstock Catalog 

WE have received what is probably the first compre- 
hensive and attractive catalog of Rodenstock lenses 
issued in the United States — a thoroughly American 
production. The outward appearance of this catalog, 
which measures 714" x 1014", is strikingly unique, being 
printed on stiff, gray covers in black and silver inks. 
The contents comprises thirty-three pages, and consists 
of practical suggestions regarding lenses and their use, 
accompanied by beautiful halftone illustrations from 
photographs made with the Rodenstock lenses, which 
appear to be highly desirable for every phase of photo- 
graphy, including all classes of outdoor work and indoor 
portraiture. Text and picture-space are also devoted 
to the several types of Rodenstock lenses, a high-class 
German Reflex Camera and several well-known high- 
speed shutters. There are also four pages of testimo- 
nials in favor of the Rodenstock lenses. 

This handsome catalog is issued by the sole American 
agents, Kreps & Stelling, of Augusta, Ga. 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















An Artistic Annual 


Ir is the custom of camera clubs of the live sort to 
issue, during the season, monthly announcements of their 
activities. Some clubs publish an annual, usually a small 
brochure of a design showing considerable taste and 
individuality, like the one of the New Britain Camera 
Club, the unique cover of which was reproduced in 
PxHoro-EraA for November, 1910. 
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It remained for the California Camera Club, San 
Francisco, to eclipse all efforts along this line, the pro- 
jectors having in mind, no doubt, the great annuals of 
the Photographers’ Association of America. Although 
not quite so large and sumptuous as the de luxe editions 
of 1910 and 1911, the First Annual of the California 
amateurs is conspicuously artistic and practical and, as a 
whole, equals the handsomest professional annual, state 
or national, ever issued. The format is 614x914. It 
has a flexible, mode-tinted cover enclosing a book of 64 
pages on finely-pebbled paper of a little lighter shade 
which, with the text and engravings printed in black, 
presents a pleasing and refined appearance. The con- 
tents consist of articles on important practical topics by 
club-members, viz., H. D’Arey Power, M.D., Maude E. 
Chase, H. E. Poehlman, Edw. H. Kemp, H. S. Hoyt, 
W. H. Rabe, E. W. Binkley, Mrs. Edw. H. Kemp, Louis 
J. Stellmann, Capt. C. F. Armstrong, O. V. Lange, E. A. 
Cohen, Capt. Robert H. Fletcher, and Jessie T. Banfield, 
which are ably illustrated by them. This is followed by 
a complete list of members, a series of favorite formule 
and a number of practical hints. There is also a fair 


amount of photographic and general advertising, the 
income from which the chief editor candidly admits 
covered the cost of publishing the annual. 

The officers of the club are as follows: Edw. H. 
Kemp, pres. ; H. H. Tracy, first vice-pres.; E. L. Foucar, 
second vice-pres.; C. Willard Evans, sec.; H. E. Poehl- 
man, corres. sec.; A. B. Currier, treas.; and J. P. Zipf, 
librarian. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the editors, Mrs. 
Maude E. Chase and Mr. H.S. Hoyt, for the taste and 
judgment so brilliantly demonstrated. 

Fortunately for those interested, copies of this exem- 
plary annual will be sold at 25 cents, or 30 cents post- 
paid, by the secretary of the club, at 835 Market Street, 
San Francisco, U.S. A. 


The $10.00 Lighting-Contest 


AsIDE from the pecuniary reward attached to it, the 
Puoro-EraA Lighting-Contest, now in progress, is creat- 
ing considerable excitement among the craft. The pro- 
fessional experts who pride themselves in their ability 
to distinguish a portrait made by daylight — whether in 
the studio or in the home — from each other or from one 
made by flashlight, now have a chance to show their 
accumulated knowledge. 

Puoro-Era will pay the sum of ten dollars to the 
professional photographer who will determine correctly 
the character of illumination of each of a set of six por- 
traits by a well-known professional artist — Morris 
Burke Parkinson — from their halftone reproductions 
printed in this issue. Each portrait represents only one 
source of lighting, viz., daylight (home or studio) or 
flashlight, and not a combination of both. Among the 
advertising-pages will be found a coupon, which the 
competitor must detach, fill out and forward to the Light- 
ing-Contest Editor before Oct. 1, 1912, after which date 
no more answers will be considered. 

The winner will be determined as follows: At a con- 
venient time before October 3, and in the presence of a 
trustworthy committee, including Mr. Parkinson and 
the Publisher, all the letters, just as they were received, 
will be placed in a post-office bag of regulation size, 
shaken up and one letter at a time withdrawn and 
opened. The first letter drawn which contains the cor- 
rect answer shall be entitled to the award. The remain- 
ing answers will be classified and published. 

The Publisher pledges his word that all knowledge 
concerning these portraits will be strictly withheld by 
Mr. Parkinson, even from the Publisher, until the winner 
shall have been determined. The actual drawing will 
be done by a little child. 





To the Editor PHoro-Era : 


DrEaAR Sir, — In reference to the contest which you are 
inaugurating in the present (August) issue of your valued 
magazine, I should like to say a few words. The six 
portraits, which I am sending you, represent three kinds 
of lighting — Studio, Home (window), and Flashlight. 
You are asking the photographers of the country to 
differentiate — not by guessing, but by the exercise of 
their best knowledge and acumen — between these three 
styles of lighting, and to indicate to you their decision 
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on a signed coupon which you furnish in the magazine. 
In advance of your receipt of the answers, I wish to 
make a little prophecy. The professional photographer 
will come closer to the correct answer than the layman. 
The latter will be all at sea. The photographer will 
possibly have certain characteristic signs by which he 
may be guided to some extent to a correct solution. 
But in spite of this, I wish to go on record as predicting 
that the result will prove that the difference cannot be 
told with any certainty. Some one, of course, will give 
the correct answer and get the ten dollars. In fact, I 
presume several will give the correct decision. But if 
ten or twenty give a correct solution and two or three 
hundred fail to a greater or less extent, my present 
opinion will be justified, viz. : that the method of light- 
ing cannot be told. It would need at least a majority 
to be correct to establish the converse of this proposition. 
If it should turn out that way, I will change my view 
and admit that the three different lightings can be recog- 
nized and picked out with fair accuracy by studying the 
resultant positive. 

Respectfully, 

Morris Burke Parkinson. 


Walter Zimmerman 





Ir is with sincere regret that we announce the death 
of Walter Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, on June 16, last. 
Mr. Zimmerman was widely known as a pictorialist, and 
his work received high recognition, not only in this 
country, but in art-circles in Europe. He was an excel- 
lent technician and an acknowledged authority in pig- 
ment-printing, and was also the author of several treatises 
on this subject. He was a valued contributor to the 
photographic press and his pictorial work was often seen 
at important exhibitions. He was a man of original 
ideas.and a fluent talker upon his favorite topic. Mr. 
Zimmerman had been selected by the National Photo- 
graphic Association to demonstrate the process of gum- 
pigment-printing at the Philadelphia convention. He 
was in his fifty-eighth year, when he succumbed to 
pneumonia, 


The National Convention 


As the mid-summer issue of this magazine makes its 
appearance, the great National Photographic Convention 
will be well under way. Obviously, advance notices in 
this issue of this important occasion are no longer sea- 
sonable. The numerous manifest attractions of this 
annual meet have been dwelt upon fully in preceding 
issues ; and events will show that the proceedings of the 
Philadelphia convention have surpassed in scope and 
brillianey all that was promised. The doings of the master- 
experts will be chronicled in our next issue. 








The Illinois College of Photography 


Mr. Frank CHAMPION, student of 1906, who last 
summer sold his studio at Long Beach, Cal., and took 
up the profession of aviator, was instantly killed at 
Seattle, Wash., last month by a fall in his machine. 

Mr. Alex. Nicholoff, who recently finished his course, 
has opened a studio in Rochester, N. Y., and will do all 
his operating by flashlight. 

The College Camera Club held a reception and exhibit 
at their rooms last week. Mr. F. Kunishige was host 
for the evening and gave the guests a splendid opinion 
of Japanese hospitality. The contest-prizes were won by 
Miss Rhoads, Miss Moss, Mr. Lyons and Mr. Kugler. 

The students who attended the International En- 
gravers’ Convention at Boston returned very enthusiastic 
over the meeting, the hub’s beautiful suburbs and its 
hospitality. 

A number of students and the faculty attended the 
National Convention at Philadelphia in July and reported 
it a grand convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence I. Brown, who finished the 
photographie course in May, will take up special work 
at the Art-Institute of Chicago for about six months, after 
which they will open a modern studio in some western 
city. Their display of graduation work at the college 
was the largest and finest set of samples that has been 
seen there for a long time. It consisted of over 250 
large prints. 


Formula for Edinol-Hydro 


For orthochromatic plates and films or developing out 
papers. Stock solution. 


Water to make 16 ozs. 
Edinol 60 grs. 
Hydroquinone 60 grs. 
Sodium sulphite, dry 619 drs. 
Potassium carbonate, dry 114 ozs., 15 grs. 
Potassium bromide, 10°, solution ly dr. 
Oxalic acid 3. ogrs. 


For paper, take stock solution, 1 0z., water, + ozs. 
For plates use () ozs. of water. 

For non-halation plates, use 8 ozs. 

For tank, use stock solution, 1 0z., water, 15 ozs. 
Time, 15 minutes at 65 degrees. — Maude E. Chase. 


Formula for Metol-Pyro 


ComBINEs the desired qualities of metol and pyro and 
gives an ideal negative. 


A. Water 12 ozs. 
Metol 100 grs. 
Sodium sulphite, dry 90 grs. 

B. Water 12 ozs. 
Oxalic acid : 2 grs. 
3 28 grs. 
Sodium sulphite, dry 112 grs. 
Potassium bromide 6 grs. 

C. Water ..... 12 ozs. 
Potassium carbonate 225 grs. 


For use, take water, 3 ozs., A, 1 0z., B, 1 0z., C, 14 to 
1 oz. 

This developer can be used repeatedly by adding a 
little fresh as required. Keep used developer in sepa- 
rate bottle. As metol gives softness and pyro contrast, 
vary your solutions A and B to suit the development 
you wish to attain. — H. S. Hoyt in The First Annual. 
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$5577 In Three Cash Prizes 


First Prize, £1000 ($4850.00) 
Second Prize, £100 ($485.00) 
Third Prize, £50 ($242.50) 


THROUGH the courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Company 
we are enabled to present to our readers full details re- 
garding one of the greatest, if not the greatest, photo- 
graphic competition ever instituted. 

The prizes are in cash, and munificent in amount; the 
competition is open to the world, and the conditions 
are such that the photographs must all be made in the 
pleasantest of circumstances, and the novice standing an 
equal chance with the expert. 

The London Daily Mail is one of the recognized insti- 
tutions of Great Britain and has an enormous circulation. 
It has lent its powerful aid to many worthy enterprises 
and has instituted this contest to stimulate an interest in 
the out-of-doors and amateur picture-making. 

This contest, open to the world, is called ‘“‘ The Best 
Holiday Competition,”’ using the word “ holiday ” in the 
same sense as we employ the word “ vacation.” 

The first prize is £1000, the second prize £100, and 
the third prize £50, or an aggregate of $5,577.00 in 
our money. 

The following are the Rules of the Competition which 
competitors are advised to read carefully and keep for ref- 
erence : 


1.— Each competitor to submit a set of twelve photo- 
graphs of a particular holiday. In case of more than 
one holiday, a competitor may send in a set for each 
holiday. 

2. — A sct of photographs must be sent in within 
twenty-one days of the completion of a particular 
holiday. The completion of the holiday is the date of 
returning home. 

3. — The last date for receiving photographs is Octo- 
ber 351. 

4.— Only photographs taken subsequent to May 15, 
the date on which The Daily Mail first announced the 
scheme, are eligible. 

5.— For the purpose of the competition a holiday is 
defined as a bona fide holiday of not less than seven 
days’ duration spent anywhere. 

6. — The photographs submitted need not all be taken 
by the competitor. They must, however, be taken by 
members of the party with whom the holiday is spent. 

7.— Competitors enter on the distinct understanding 
that the sole copyright of the photographs for which 
prizes are awarded is vested in The Daily Mail. 

8. — The Editor reserves the right to reproduce in 
any publication any photograph sent in in competition. 

9. — Photographs should not be sent in loose. They 
may be pasted on a single sheet of, say, cartridge paper, 
or, preferably, in an inexpensive album. 

10.— No photographs will be returned to compet- 
itors. 

11. — No responsibility will be accepted in the event 
of any entry miscarrying. 

12. — With each entry the make and size of camera, 
and also the make of film or plate and printing-paper, 
must be given. 

13. — Competitors must give their full name and 
address, age (if under twenty-one), and inclusive dates 
of holidays. 

14. — The scene or incident photographed must be 
described in a few words under each picture. 

15. — If necessary, the winners may be called upon by 








the judges to submit proof that their photographs com- 
ply with the rules. 

16.— The decision as announced by The Daily Mail 
will be final. 

17. — Photographs must be addressed, 


“ BEST HOLIDAY,” 
Carmelite House, 
Tallis-street, 
London, E. C. 


In the choice of the camera as the medium through 
which the best vacation is to be recorded an unusual 
response is at once assured. It will appeal strongly to 
the thousands of people who already possess cameras 
and who have tasted the delights of keeping a picture- 
record of vacation-time. 

The conditions in this competition are, indeed, wide. 
The sort of pictures that will win are those that will 
cause every one who sees them to remark, “ What a 
good time you must have had.”’ 

The whole aim should be to show how you enjoyed 
yourself, 

Neither technical skill in photography, ingenuity in 
choosing a novel vacation, nor even an expensive vaca- 
tion are necessary for success. 

You are offered these prizes to prove practically that 
you had a happy vacation. 

You may have enjoyed your vacation more than any 
one you ever had, but your pictures must tell why. 

They must be so full of human interest that any 
stranger viewing them will exclaim, ‘“* What a splendid 
time they must have had.” 

The judges in this competition are not going to be 
photographie experts. They will be men and women of 
the world who, though they may be influenced slightly 
by bright, clean prints, will not put photographic clever- 
ness before human interest and freshness of thought. 

For that reason a set of prints showing picnic parties, 
bathing- and boating-scenes and the like, will take prece- 
dence over a set showing merely the famous sights of 
any one section of the country. 

With such a wonderful and beautiful part of the 
world as ours, and with our interest as a people in 
all that pertains to the out-of-doors, to say nothing of 
our devotion to picture-making, we should without doubt 
bring one or more of these prizes home to the United 
States. 

Remember, there are absolutely no restrictions as to 
cameras, plates or papers used, you may have your 
pictures finished by a professional if you wish, and also 
that the merest novice in picture-making may win, as it 
is the stories the pictures tell that counts. 

Your set of pictures must be in the 
London Daily Mail by October 31, 1912. 

The awards are well worth while and the pleasure 
attached to the making of the pictures is equally great. 

Let us have a big representation from this country 
and bring home the prizes to the U.S. A. 


office of the 


The Secrets of Kinemacolor 


THE increased popularity of Kinemacolor, or motion- 
pictures in the colors of nature, does not seem to bring 
with it a corresponding degree of intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the process, although the lecturers of the exhibi- 
tions take the trouble to explain the modus operandi, 
without, of course, going into the scientific principles 
which are involved. Yet, persons who have attended 
the wonderful Durbar show repeatedly, insist upon call- 
ing it “Colored Photography,” “‘ The Coronation-Pro- 
cess,’ and by other nonsensical terms. Whatever 
principles of physics and optics are involved in this re- 
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markable phase of Kinematography, they are virtually 
secrets so far as the general public is concerned. It 
differs much from ordinary motion-pictures. 

The kinemacolor camera, as finally worked out, is simi- 
lar to that used for ordinary black and white work, except 
that it is built to run at twice the speed (thirty-two in- 
stead of sixteen exposures per second). Its essential 
difference is that it has a rotating color-filter placed 
between the lens and the shutter. This filter consists of 
an aluminum skeleton wheel, having one segment filled 
in with red-dyed gelatine and asimilar one filled in with 
green-dyed gelatine, and it is so geared that the expo- 
sures are made through the two filters alternately. The 
negative films consists of images in pairs, one being the 
record of the red and the other of the green in the object 
photographed. In the kinemacolor projector the two 
pictures are not superimposed on the screen at the same 
moment, but the picture is projected first through the 
red and then through the green filter at the rate of thirty- 
two pictures per second. The principle of what is scien- 
tifically known as “ persistence of vision’ is thus applied 
to the motion color-photograph; in other words, the 
retina of the eye retains the red image sufficiently long 
to enable the apparatus to replace it with a green image 
and another red before the first image has faded from 
the vision. The eye does the actual blending of the 
colors. 


Threatened Destruction of a Famous 
Beauty-Spot 


Ir is reported that a hotel-keeper of Peschiera, on 
Lake Garda, Italy, intends to erect a large hotel at San 
Vigilio, a point of land on Lake Garda, reputed to be 
one of the loveliest spots in the world, and is the sub- 
ject of countless photographs from every possible point 
of view. As the owner of the property, Count di Bren- 
zone, is unwilling to sell the land for the purpose of 
speculation, the projectors of the scheme have taken 
steps to obtain from the Commune of Garda a location 
for their hotel on the shore and over the waters of the 
lake. In view of this threatened vandalism the artists 
of Italy, headed by Dall Oca Bianea, have, as a body, sent 
the following telegram to the National Director of Fine 
Arts of Italy at Rome : 

“The shore of Lake Garda at Cape San Vigilio, that 
tongue of land which, through the co-working of Nature 
and art, isnow one of the most beautiful spots in the world, 
is threatened with destruction by the greed of inappre- 
ciative speculators. We beg for an active agitation to 
preserve intact the characteristic beauty of this bit of 
Italian territory.” 


A New Method of Photographic Printing in 
Three Colors 


THE novelty of this process — described by Leiber in 
the Photographische Rundschau — consists essentially in 
printing the yellow and blue colors on a so-called un- 
coated gaslight-paper, and the red by applying the gum 
process over them. The method of operation is as 
follows: A black silver positive is made on a gaslight- 
paper with the blue-filter negative. This is fixed and 
washed and then bleached with Eder’s solution of 
potassium-ferricyanide (red prussiate of potash) and lead 
nitrate, which changes the silver print to lead ferro- 
cyanide, forming the basis of the yellow print. Of 
course, all negatives employed must be furnished with 
the register-marks required for three-color work. The 
colorless lead-print is washed and dried, coated with the 
ordinary blue-print solution of ferricitrate of ammonium 
and again dried. It is now accurately registered under 
the red-filter negative and printed by photometer scale, 


which gives a feeble blue image over the lead print. It 
is now placed in the usual red prussiate solution which 
at once brings out the blue ferricitrate image. After a 
good rinsing the print is immersed in a solution of 
bichromate, which changes the underlying lead image 
into yellew chromate of lead. The result now is a 
yellow-ground print with a blue picture printed over it. 
After the bichromate is well washed out, the print is 
dried and a coat of bichromated gum-arabie colored red 
is applied, dried, printed under the green-filter negative 
and developed like an ordinary gum-print. As the pic- 
tures often have a reddish cast, to correct this and 
strengthen the shadows a gum-printing in blue may be 
made over the red, so printed as to give a hard effect, 
which strengthens the shadows without affecting the 
middle tones. 


A Photo-Literary Gem 


Wuat is probably the most novel and effective form of 
publicity seen in recent years is the tiny, attractive, 
brochure, 6.5 x 9 em. (234 x 3% inches) issued by the 
Ica Company, and called “ Streifziige durch Rothenburg 
o.d. Tauber,” or “ Trips through Rothenburg above the 
Tauber.” The author, Johannes Noack, describes his 
early impressions of this quaint, old town, and, inspired 
by the wonderful ease with which a tourist can obtain a 
collection of camera-records of his travels, tells how, 
provided with a small pocket-camera, he revisited this 
paradise of camerists, sought out the delightful, pictur- 
esque objects and photographed them, one by one. His 
descriptive style is absolutely fascinating, and the reader 
is impelled to follow the author to the end, without real- 
izing, however, the ultimate object, which is to call 
particular attention to the extraordinary merits of his 
little camera —a very clever and highly-successful ad- 
vertising-ruse. The little book contains a dozen excel- 
lent reproductions of pictures made with the author’s 
miniature camera, which comprise beauty-spots of Roth- 
enburg, and several portraits. 

Copies, at 25 cents each, can be obtained through 
Max Meyer, 18 West 27th Street, New York. 





One Hundred Dollars a Print 


Reapers of PHoro-Era have frequently heard that 
some of the advanced pictorialists have received as much 
as fifty dollars and even one hundred dollars for a single 
print. These boasts have been circulated very exten- 
sively and, upon investigation, we have found that some 
of them have been idle reports, mere myths, although 
there is no doubt that one hundred dollars has been paid 
for a single photographic print of unusual artistic merit. 

But one hundred dollars in cash will be paid for 
the print best suited to the purposes of a manufacturing 
firm. The details of this announcement will be found 
in the advertising-pages of this issue. 

Before accepting this advertisement, the publisher 
assured himself that most honorable methods would be 
adopted by the advertiser in handling prints sent to this 
contest and in their negotiations with the makers. This 
contest should stimulate ali those of a pictorial bent and 
originality of ideas. The contest is open to every photo- 
graphic worker without restriction. 

It is sincerely hoped that inexperienced contributors 
will be guided by the suggestions contained in an editorial 
on the subject printed in June PHoro-Era. In all cases 
of doubt concerning the availability of a picture, the 
contributor should state all the facts to the advertiser, 
and thus save himself any possible misunderstanding. 

However, his prints will be treated carefully and re- 
turned, if not acceptable, when accompanied by postage. 
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A Vulcan Display-Box Disappears 


THE office of one of the numerous branches of the 
Defender Photo-Supply Company was the scene of 
prosperous activity when the publisher entered. The 
manager was engaged in explaining to a caller, in 
characteristically deliberate but truthful terms, the ex- 
traordinary success of the Vulean film. Among his 
statements — verified since by the publisher — was one 
to the effect that his firm had just sent to a Western 
branch 40,000 roll-films, in itself not a particularly large 
shipment. The conversation turned to the Vulcan coun- 
ter display-box, a sample of which was on the counter 
near the entrance at the time. It is a deep, neat-looking 
pasteboard box, its depth increasing toward the back, 
and filled with an assortment of Vulcan films in various 
sizes, from 1% inch to 7 inch, and representing a cash- 
value of about $14. At this juncture the interested 
listeners were introduced to each other, and the con- 
versation drifted toward other Defender specialties, 
including Vulean plates, Defender chemicals, ete. The 
manager took his callers to other parts of the office, 
showing them goods systematically arranged on shelves, 
and in rows along the floor and against the wall. ‘“ But 
of all the successful specialties we have produced and 
sold, none approach the Vulcan film in the volume of 
business transacted. It is really stupendous, and par- 
ticularly gratifying when you consider that we only 
began to put out this film a year ago!’’ With these 
words the genial manager conducted us back to the 
entrance, where several customers were waiting for him. 
After greeting them, he looked towards a place on the 
counter, but the Vulcan counter-box was not there! It 
soon developed that, when nobody was looking, it had 
been taken by someone who appreciated its value. 
“We'll charge it off to advertising,” nonchalantly 
remarked the manager, and the incident was closed. 
As the publisher was about to leave, the manager said to 
him in an undertone: “ Your sympathy is not merited ; 
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that Vulcan counter-box only contained dummies! 


Triumph for Honest Advertising 


To the state of Massachusetts belongs the honor for 
having passed a law which makes it an offence to 
publish in newspapers or on billboards any advertise- 
ment which is untrue or misleading. The credit for 
iraming the bill, which only recently became a law — 
in spite of the strongest kind of opposition — belongs 
to Representative Louis A. Foley, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. This will tend to check the consummation of 
questionable enterprises; the sale of spurious stocks, of 
fifty-dollar overcoats for ten dollars, ete. 

Fortunately for photographie publications, similar 
legislation does not appear to be necessary. 


Growth of the Defender Company 


Tue Defender Photo-Supply Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has opened a branch-house in San Francisco, in 
the Aronson Building, at Third and Mission Streets. 
T. C. Muller is manager of this branch. The Sunset 
Photo-Supply Company at 895 Market Street will con- 
tinue to represent the Defender Company in a retail 
capacity. 





New Reflex Cameras 


THE catalog recently issued by the Reflex Camera 
Company of Newark, N. J., is attractive in its neatness 
and aphoristic brevity. In a few pages several new 
models of the Reflex are shown, amply described, and 
accompanied by a score of illustrations of Reflex work. 
These cuts are striking examples of rapid lens-work, 
and the moving objects are virtually “‘ caught in the act.” 
One full page half-tone is a remarkable photograph of 
a charging trooper, which is as clear and as perfect a 
picture as though it were taken of a statue of such a 
rider and horse in charging position; the man’s sword is 
uplifted and the horse’s nostrils distended as they were 
at the very instant of the 4000 second exposure. Other 
illustrations depict the speeding auto, the aeroplane, the 
athlete and the skater on the ice. 

Among new cameras announced is the “ Postcard Focal- 
plane,” for plates and pack film. It is fitted with a rapid 
Symmetrical Lens, speed F/6.3, focal length 61% inches. 
It has a rising- and falling-front, focusing-scale, speed- 
card, view-finder, two tripod-sockets. Size of camera is 
81% x 414 x 21 inches, weight 38 oz. The Focal-plane 
Shutter in this camera has a '4-inch slit by which ex- 
posures can be made ranging from 15 to 4000 second by 
the use of the tension. 

Another, placed on the market in July, is a roll-film post- 
card folding pocket-camera, fitted with a high-grade Spec. 
Symmetrical Lens, speed F'/8, focal length 614 inches and 
automatic shutter, which will give exposures from 125 to 
M400 second, and time-exposures of any duration by 
pressing bulb or lever. 


Photographs for Railroad Literature 


“ Opportunity,” so the proverb says, “is like a pin 
in the sweepings. It must be seized at once or is lost 
irrevocably.” In our advertising-pages will be found 
several pictorial opportunities which the wise amateur 
should be quick to seize. One, is that offered by Poole 
Brothers, who use a great many pictures to illustrate the 
travel-literature which they publish. They want pic- 
tures of summer-resorts, of landscapes, marines, moun- 
tain-views, or any subject of scenic interest. In addition 
to these they want pictures of sports and amusements — 
golfing, fishing, boating, hunting, and of similar subjects, 
photographs of which may be made on one’s vacation. 
Any amateur who can make satisfactory pictures of 
these subjects will find a market for them with this 
firm. There are other chances for the busy worker. 


Engel’s Art Corners 


Every amateur should keep a pictorial record of his 
work, and Engel’s Art Corners, advertised elsewhere 
in this issue, will be found to be “just the thing’”’ to 
enable him to do it quickly and easily. These corners 
are ready-gummed, are attached to the leaves of the 
album and the picture slipped into place. Any picture 
may be removed from the album without injury to the 
print and as easily returned to its place. For temporary 
mounting, or to preserve pictures from injury until they 
are ready to be mounted, these ready-gummed corners 
will be found a great convenience. 
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A Plea for the Metric System 


Pxoto-EraA sympathizes with the endeavors of those 
of our fellow-publishers who are eager to see the metric 
system established in this country. Some of our readers 
seem permanently wedded to the awkward, complicated 
and illogical system of weights and measures which has 
been in vogue in this country since the Pilgrim days. 
Some of our cotemporaries have begun to give formule 
in the old system and in the metric system, side by side, 
although sometimes they give only the latter. 

In publishing the formula for a screen adapted to 
Agfa Blitzlicht (see May PHoro-Era, p. 233) we con- 
verted the portions of the ingredients recommended into 
ounces, drams and minims, which included the measure- 
ment of “ two drams, 15.2 minims.” This looks some- 
what awkward when compared to the same quantity 
expressed in cubic centimeters. The practitioner might 
shrink from measuring out this quantity of a gelatinous 
preparation; not so, however, to see it expressed in the 
metric equivalent — 8 ccm. 

It took many years for the professional photographers 
to organize and maintain the Copyright League, which 
has proved of inestimable benefit to the craft. It should 
not take quite so long to adopt the metric system now 
in use in nearly every civilized country in the world, 
except the United States and Great Britain — officially. 


Motion-Pictures in True Colors of Nature 


THOsE who are familiar with the Kinemacolor pic- 
tures depicting the many splendid scenes of the Corona- 
tion in London, last summer, will be interested to know 
that the motion-pictures by the same process of the his- 
toric Durbar, in India, are even more magnificent. 

To those who have never seen these Coronation motion- 
pictures, the glorious spectacle of the Durbar, as pre- 
sented and perpetuated by Kinemacolor, will be an 
astounding revelation. When they shall look for the 
first time upon this marvelous demonstration of motion- 
pictures in the true colors of Nature, they will fancy 
themselves transported to the realms of the Arabian 
Nights. The coloring is so gorgeous and sumptuous, 
yet true to Oriental splendor, and the scenes of such 
bewildering beauty and magnificence, as fairly to carry 
the spectator off his feet. The process is as yet not 
wholly free of occasional, but trifling, shortcomings. 
However, these generally pass unnoticed in view of the 
tremendous impression produced by the Durbar pictures. 


Duty on Imported Photographs 


Some of our subscribers who occasionally receive 
photographs of foreign scenery object to the import 
duty, which is 25 per cent, on the ground that such 
views are often made by amateurs and could not very 
well be taken in the United States. This is true; but 
the framers of the present tariff probably argue that 
there is nothing to prevent American photographers 
from going over there and photographing the scenes of 
which they are so fond. That may be; but how about 
the duty on undeveloped plates and films exposed abroad ? 
Be that as it may, the recipient of foreign photographs 
can console himself with the thought that prints by 
European pictorialists are taxed by the U. S. govern- 
ment at a higher rate than oil-paintings (unframed ) by 





foreign artists, which is 15 per cent ad valorem; hence 
they should rank as high, if not higher, as works of art. 
Moreover, he has the satisfaction to know that prints 
by semi-professional workers, who profess to sell no 
print less than fifty dollars, are appraised by the unprej- 
udiced custom-house official as ordinary photographs, 
and not as works of art! 

Thus, there are compensations and advantages even 
in the prosaic transactions with the Custom House. 


An Important Interior Photograph 


Ir will not be long when the photographs of the 
home — be it a detached house, a tall, narrow slot in a 
block or an apartment — will include pleasing if not 
imposing views of the kitchen. The sagacious house- 
wife will see to it that whoever is the camerist of the 
family be equipped to provide comprehensive and capti- 
vating aspects of the culinary parlor, otherwise that an 
expert be engaged to execute this important work. The 
far-seeing prcicssional portraitist may be able to clinch 
a tentative order for family-portraits by offering to 
include in the price a couple of convincing views of the 
kitchen provided with all modern conveniences. 

The reason for this sudden demand for photographs 
of the cook’s domain is explained by a writer in The 
New York Times: 

“A phase of the servant-girl question that was new 
to me was sprung yesterday when I called at the em- 
ployment-agency to hire a cook,” said the nervous 
woman. “A prepossessing-looking girl was brought 
forward for an interview. Her first question was : 
‘Have you any pictures of your kitchen ? ’ 

“*T said that I had none.” 

“Tt is always best to bring them,’ said that girl 
loftily. ‘It saves time and trouble, for with them to 
look at a cook can see at a glance the position of the 
sink, the tubs, the range and the cupboards, and can 
tell if the place will suit her.’ 

“While I was adjusting my mind to that phase of the 
proposition, another woman with a wider experience 
than mine piped up that she had brought views of her 
kitchen. From that moment I was out of it so far as 
that particular cook was concerned. The picture met 
her approval, and the other woman hired her on the 
spot. I asked the manager if it were the custom for 
housekeepers to produce views of their home when 
hiring servants. 

“The custom is not yet universal,’ he said, ‘ but it 
is growing. In one sense the girl is right; it does save 
time and trouble.’ ”’ 


Ghent International Photographic Salon 


Tue Belgian Photographic Society has organized an 
International Salon of Photographic Art in connection 
with the International and Universal Exhibition to be 
held in Ghent, in 1913, the opening date of which is 
April 27. The exhibit is to be installed in a place of 
honor in the Fine Arts Building, and, for the first time 
in the history of photography, is to be placed on the 
same plane asthe Fine Arts. Entry-blanks will be ready 
January 1, and all pictures intended for the exhibition 
must be in the hands of the committee of arrangement 
on, or before, March 25, 1913. For rules governing the 
Salon, address P. Limbosch, Sec’y, Place Royale, 3, 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 





BOSTON 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


74-inch Series III, F/6.5 Cooke Lens in Wollensak 
I sid hcrcraea alae cr isate tas tel atone eo nieiin 4 wes lee wataw 
8-inch Series II, F/4.5 Cooke Lens in Barrel............ 
1314-inch Series III, F/6.5 Cooke Lens with 20-inch and 


$35.00 
40.00 


NS OOS et ee Tee Te 85.00 
814-inch Series III, Cooke Lens in Barrel............- . 30.00 
81-inch Series II, Turner Reich Lens in Regno Shutter 35.00 
714-inch Series III, Turner Reich Lens in Regno Shutter 25.00 
Regular Multispeed Shutter, medium size.............. 15.00 
3a Kodak Volute Shutter Turner Reich Lens........... 38.00 
3a Kodak Multispeed Shutter Euryplan Lens SeriesI. 48.00 


Korona View 5x 7 with Series I No. 2 Euryplan Lens 
ens iateccr ponte skadeueaatetss¥eebes snes 52.00 

NED ccnn rd crnrnavaseed nescence voce 90.00 

4x 5 Reflex (Old Yurkers Model), 3 Holders............ 15.00 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 
26-30 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Returnable in 10 days if not found satisfactory and money will 
be refunded. 


FOR SALE —‘‘ The Art of Retouching ’’ with chapter on home- 
portraiture, by J. Hubert, F. R. P.S. A.; a standard work. Sent 
for 50 cents postpaid. Also one copy of Photograms for 1910, 
$1.25. Our price, $1.00 net postpaid. PxHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE-RECORD 
AND DIARY, 1912. A complete manual of all printing-processes, 
developing, intensifying, reducing, etc. Full and extremely 
helpful treatise on exposure in all conditions, including pho- 
tography at night, interiors, copying and enlarging. The expo- 
sure-calculator makes failure impossible. Postpaid for 50 cents. 
PHoTO-ERA, 383 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


WANTED — Zeiss-Anastigmat lens, series IIA, speed f/8, and 
5x8 or larger. Must be cheap and in good condition. Address 
H. W. Hype, North Cohasset, Mass. 


WANTED — Young man with small capital; business knowl- 
edge; photo-technical ability; indust: y, and good moral principle, 
to take an active interest in a small but growing photographic 
business in New York City. Highest references required and 
given. Address M. M., care 2423 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

WAN TED — Snappy ‘* human interest ’’ photographs for news- 
paper reproduction; unusual pictures of children and animals; 
unique seashore bathing-scenes; exceptionally beautiful girls 
and women; ‘foolish season’’ photographs, with laughable or 
surprising touch; photographs specially suitable for any general 
American holiday. Prints must be clear and contrasty. Glossy, 
unmounted, black-and-whites preferred. We pay $2 to %, 
depending on interest. Send stamps for return if not found 
available. NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE AssocraTION, 102 N. Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





INVALUABLE FOR BEGINNERS 
‘“Why My Photographs Are Bad’’ 
By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. 

Fully illustrated with faulty pictures and complete 


explanations. Price, paper, 50 cents post- -paid. With 
Puoto-Era 1 year, $1.65. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BiG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 








STUDIO FURNITURE 


Made by a Photographer 


Sold by all the largest dealers. 
sell it, send to us for catalog. 


C. B. ROBINSON & SONS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If yours does not 


SEMI- ACHROMATIC LENSES 


The lens for Artistic Workers in Pictorial Photography 
Send for Price-List 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


288-290 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Store — 132 Bromfield Street 








SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK. ALUMINUM 


Quickly and easily adjusted to make white borders on various-sized 
prints. luce your pictures to artistic propcrtions. Used ina6% x 
8% Printing-Frame. Price with pad, 75c. Forsale by Geo. Muy 
Inc., 57 E. 9th St., N. Y.; Havers & Fagan, 83 Nassau St., 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., 311 Madison Ave., New York. 








EXPERT 


LANTERN-SLIDE 


COLORIST 


JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 


209 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








AND FULL LINE OF PHOTO-SUPPLIES 
Old outfits taken in part-payment. Send us 3 cents 
in stamps for Catalog and Bargain-List 
THE GLOECKNER & NEWBY CoO. 
169-171 Broadway, New York City 








Pxoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 





